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Weller—one of the stars in the galaxy of correspondents upholding 





ie 


the world-wide fame of The Chicago Daily News foreign staff. Here is how editors acchilen him: 


“I know of no correspondent who has surpassed George 
Weller’s unflagging excellence day in day out around the 
world.” 

Paul A. Tierney, 
THE NEW YORK POST. 


“The Telegraph has got many a good splash out of Weller’s 
graphic and informative dispatches. If I had to pick one out 
it would be his dramatic eyewitness account of the Battle of 
the Java sea—the first full account of that great sea fight 
to be published in any English newspaper.” 

Robert L. Skelton, 
THE LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“Than George Weller there is none finer as a war corre- 
spondent. His dispatches from all parts of the world are of 
unsurpassed literary as well as reportorial merit. Among his 
stories which most impressed us was the graphic decription 
of an appendectomy operation on an American submarine.” 


en Reese, 
THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH. 
“Weller’s tremendously interesting stories are fighting the 


Battle of New Guinea, tree by tree and Jap by Jap. Let the 
other writers handle the official communiques, but keep Weller 


in the front lines where he can tell us how the battle actually 
is being fought. 

“There are mothers, fathers and wives in the Mid-South 
who will be grateful the rest of their lives for mention of 
their fighting men in Weller’s great stories.” 

Bob Paine Jr., 
THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 


“Weller’s dispatches have indeed been remarkable and his 
present series, I think, is even better than usual. We value 
Mr. Weller’s dispatches very highly as indeed we do all the 
dispatches from The Chicago Daily News Foreign Service.” 

Harold B. Johnson, 
THE WATERTOWN DAILY TIMES. 


“We regard Weller’s writing as among the best being 
done in the war.” 
Kenneth MacDonald, 
THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE. 


“Weller is writing some of the greatest news stories of 
the war. His story about the submarine operation is a classic. 
Our news editor speaks of him as ‘writing like a son of a gun’; 
if you know our news editor that’s the last word in praise.” 

Fred Gaertner, 
THE DETROIT NEWS. 


Fifty-four newspapers now subscribe to The Daily News Foreign 
Service. Sales agent for The Chicago Daily News Foreign Service is 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, lowa. 
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RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor of Stan- 
ford University .. .““I read TIME every week 
—just as I have for many years, for it is one 
of the most significant magazines of our 
present-day American life.” 





FELIX MORLEY, President of Haverford Col- 
lege .. .“‘I value TIME because it has proved 
that journalism can be a real educational 
factor—because it is doing a national service 
by showing the epic significance of this pe- 
riod of history—because it counters the jour- 
nalistic trend by assuming that the I1.Q. of 
its readers is higher than a 12-year-old’s.” 


Tl M EF THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





















C. A. DYKSTRA, President of University of 
Wisconsin .. .““Through most of these years 
I have read TIME with avidity. This read- 
ing has given me opportunities to explode 
occasionally, but after all such a practice is 
good for one’s glands.” 





LEONARD CARMICHAEL, President of Tufts 
College .. .““I have read most of 1000 con- 
secutive issues of TIME quite completely, and 
I am far better informed than could have 
been the case otherwise. I especially congrat- 
ulate TIME on its popularization of educa- 
tion and science. TIME is the best example I 
know against the thesis that science cannot 
be popularized.” 
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— THE HURRICANE OF WAR, the U. S. has a men- 
tal anchor to windward in the influe..ce of its 1485 
college and university presidents. 





Looked to as leaders and educators of our youth in 
peacetime, the presidents take on an even more serious 
guiding and stabilizing job for the nation in time of crisis. 

These brains feed on information: books, of course; news- 
papers; magazines (research reveals, as you'd expect, a 
long list—TIME, LIFE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, HAR- 
PER’S, ATLANTIC, etc.). 

Asked, “What is the most important magazine in Amer- 
ica,” the presidents who replied rated TIME at the 
top, by a margin of 4 to 1 over the second choice of 
all magazines carrying advertising. TIME got more 
votes than the next six magazines combined. 
Questioned as to their personal preferences, they 
preferred TIME again by more than 4 to 1 over the 
next magazine carrying advertising, more votes than 
they gave to the next five runners-up combined. 
Time is grateful for this vote of confidence—will do all 
in its power to deserve the continuing interest and sup- 
port of “America’s Most Important People.”* 





These key groups all vote TIME 
*‘America's most important magazine!“ 
(Perhaps because TIME does the most important job a 
magazine can do—for America’s most important people.) 
*EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 
Corporation officers and directors (TIME, 3 to 1) 
Newspaper editors (TIME, almost 3 to 1) 
Radio commentators (TIME, almost 2 to 1) 
People listed in “Who’s Who” (TIME, almost 2 to 1) 
General Magazine Editors (TIME, almost 4 to 1) 
EVIDENCE HEREWITH: 
College presidents (TIME, 4 to 1) 


COMING SOON! 


Members of Congress 

Newspaper Columnists 

Members of American 
Medical Association 

Mayors 

Contributors to 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
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Farmer Peter Krump of Kent, Minnesota, (left) and 
daughter Patricia, 9, receive award from Governor 
Stassen for outstanding production of war foods. 
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WHAT MAKES A NEWSPAPER GREAT ? 


“DID YOU HEAR? GOVERNOR 
STASSEN JUST AWARDED THE 
FIRST ‘A’ FOR AGRICULTURE!” 
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A NEW FLAG was unfurled December 29, 
1942, in the office of Minnesota’s Governor 
Harold E. Stassen—a maroon “‘A’’ on a golden 
background, honoring Minnesota farmers who ex- 
cel in producing vital war foods just as the Army- 
Navy “E” honors superior industrial producers. 


First to receive the Minnesota ‘‘A’’ was husky 
45-year-old Peter Krump of Kent, Minn., whose 
1,120 acres, in 1942, yielded 20,000 bushels of 
oats, 8,300 bushels of corn, 4,300 bushels of bar- 
ley, 1,250 bushels of flax, 400 tons of alfalfa; 
nurtured 35 milk cows, 220 hogs, 160 sheep, 
and 750 chickens. 


Nine daughters and five sons, ranging from 4 
to 20, help Farmer Peter Krump make the 
farm front hum. Patricia (above) tends chickens, 
does housework. ‘‘A’’ flags for farmers who set 
new marks in producing war-winning foods, and 
“‘A”’ pins for their families and hired hands, are 
provided by the Minnesota state legislature and 
business men’s committees. 

Helping spread word of the awards 
and bestow them worthily is Axel 
Hansen, farm editor of The Minne- 
apolis Star-Journal and Tribune 
newspapers. Nationally known as a 
farm manager and livestock judge, 
Farm Editor Hansen has developed 
and milked three world-champion 
dairy cows, including six-year Cham- 





Axel Hansen 


pion Duchess Skylark Ormsby, first cow to yield 
more than 1,200 pounds of butter fat in a year. 
Axel has judged the National Dairy Show four 
years, the Canadian Royal Livestock show at 
Toronto 11 years in the last 16, scores of others 
all over America. 

Farmer Krump and family are subscribers to 
The Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune newspapers, like more than 
300,000 other families daily, more 
than 350,000 Sunday, in Minnesota 
and the upper Mississippi valley. 


en. Pa 2d 


They know Farm Editor Hansen 
as an expert counsellor, and they 
know his newspapers as a good friend 
and neighbor as well as a dependable 
news source. 


Minneapolis Star-Journal 2x7 Tribune 


JOHN COWLES © President 


STAR-JOURNAL (evening) + TRIBUNE (morning) Over 300,000 * SUNDAY TRIBUNE Over 350,000 
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How the world’s 
leading merchants 
find their 


best customers 


Manhattan’s famous department stores, biggest and 


busiest in the world, continued in 1942 to make The 


New York Times their principal advertising medium. 
They placed 5,066,367 lines of advertising in The 

New York Times in 1942, widening The Times lead in this 

important classification from 189,666 lines over the 


second newspaper in 1941 to 464,626 lines in 1942, 


The New York Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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AP Members Ratify Rule 
Of 10% From Applicants 


Special Meeting Votes 1103 to 3 to Drop 
Admission Requirement of At Least Three Times 
Annual Assessments in Occupied Fields 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


A SPECIAL MEETING of Associated 

Press members Feb. 9 ratified, 1103 
to 3, an amendment to the by-laws 
adopted recently by the board of di- 
rectors which eliminates as a require- 
ment for admission of new members 
the payment of at least three times the 
current annual regular assessments in 
occupied fields. 

The amendment ratified retains the 
requirement that an applicant shall 
pay 10% of the total regular assess- 
ments paid in the field in question 
since Oct. 1, 1900. 

All but five of the 1,106 votes cast 
were proxies sent by mail. The spe- 
cial meeting, held in the board room 
at AP headquarters, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, lasted only 45 min- 
utes. It was attended by four direc- 
tors, four members, and a few others. 

Statement by McLean 

In commenting upon the special 
meeting after the vote was announced, 
President Robert McLean, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, said: 

“At the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Associated Press in April, 
1942, the board of directors presented 
for ratification an amendment to the 
by-laws respecting admission of news- 
papers to membership. The specific 
proposal was that an applicant for 
membership in an occupied field 
should pay a sum equal to 10% of the 
total amount of the regular assess- 
ments paid by members in that field 
since 1900. 

“During the discussion of the board’s 
proposal an amendment was offered 
from the* floor that such payment in 
no case should be less than three times 
the current regular annual assess- 
ment. This was adopted. 

“At the January, 1943, meeting of 
the board, a special committee re- 
ported its study of the relationship of 
a sum equal to 10% of the total 
amount of the regular assessments 
and a sum equal to three times the 
current annual regular assessments 
showed that in many instances there 
was no consistent relationship between 
the two figures, while in others the 
two sums substantially were the same. 

“Accordingly, the special committee 
fecommended to the board that the 
provision for three times the current 
annual regular assessments be elim- 
inated. At its January meeting the 
board amended the by-laws to effec- 
tuate this and at the special meeting 
of the members today, this action was 
ratified 1,103 to 3. 

Two Formulas Compared 

“The inconsistency reported by the 
committee was pronounced in the 
cases of the larger cities; on the other 
hand, in many cases outside of the 
large metropolitan areas the variation 
was negligible, 

“In the following large cities, the 
figures on the basis of 10% and on the 





basis of three times the current annual 
regular assessments, are: 


Morning Papers 


10% of total 3 times cur- 


annual rent annual 
Cities assessments assessments 
New York ..... $824,333.82 $1.432,142.73 
CHOU. cacceces 3 334,250.46 416,631.90 
ERIE acesed eres 152,789.68 273,929.91 
Los Angeles .... 228,126.81 493,266.24 
ye eee 182,323.41 233,923.29 
Washington ..... 118,930.08 184,421.49 
Baltimore ....... 169,163.78 209,199.75 
BO: cccsedées 253,680.16 336,759.45 
eee 144,865.63 200,721.33 
Philadelphia . 286,719.35 391,173.12 
Pittsburgh ...... 188,598.87 191,703.24 
Afternoon Papers 
New York ......$575,003.49 $1,095,003.21 
CD. ackavtae va 342,310.35 595,772.31 
DEE é4esecens 154,606.86 300,702.16 
Los Angeles ..... 134,709.80 156,652.37 
Se EE Kcscwves 186,882.23 271,802.49 
Washington ..... 88,293.20 182,974.50 
Baltimore ....... 148,658.13 293,248.83 
POSOR. occccecce Shawnee 310,025.82 
Cleveland ...... 131,474.18 204,561.66 
Philadelphia . 288,115.26 427,918.20 
Pittsburgh ...... 147,606.41 185,195.79 





FOUNDED IN 1884 





Of the larger cities cited in Mr. Mc- 
Lean’s statement, Los Angeles showed 
the greatest inconsistency in applica- 
tion of the two formulas. There the 
“three times” payment required was 
more than double that under the 10% 
proviso. A population bulge in Los 
Angeles increased assessments there 
considerably in recent years, it was 
explained. 

The by-law change struck out the 
final portion of Article III, Section 
2 (a), which read: “provided, how- 
ever, that such payment shall in no 
case be less than three times the 
current annual regular assessments, 
and,”. 

The amendment ratified reads: 

“(a) The applicant shall pay to this 
Corporation a sum equal to ten (10%) 
per cent of the total amount of the 
regular assessments received by the 
Corporation from members in the field 
(morning, evening or Sunday) in city 
in which the applicant has been elected 
to membership during the period from 
Oct. 1, 1900, to the first day of the 
month preceding the date of the elec- 
tion of the applicant, and,”. 

Mr. McLean explained at the meet- 
ing that the board at its January 
meeting further defined regular 
assessments as those paid weekly for 
gathering and disseminating news, 
and distinct from special assessments 
for election coverage and those for 
out of the ordinary service and for 
social security taxes. 

Under the by-laws the 10% pay- 
ment required of an applicant for 
membership in an occupied field may 


be waived in full or reduced by a 
member or members in the field in 
question. 

In an unoccupied field, however, an 
applicant may be admitted by the 
board without any payment, since the 
“right of protest” was abolished at the 
1942 annual meeting of the members. 
Thus an applicant could be admitted 
in the evening field in a city where 
there is now only an AP morning 
paper, or vice versa, without paying 
the 10%. Similarly he could start a 
Sunday AP paper if none is issued by 
an AP member at present. 

Mr. McLean presided at the special 
meeting, which was the first called in 
recent years outside of annual meet- 
ing time in April. The four directors 
present were George F. Booth, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram, Robert R. 
McCormick, Chicago Tribune, E. H. 
Butler, Buffalo (N. Y.) News, and Mr. 
McLean. Two of the four members 
who attended acted as the Credentials 
Committee, Wallace Odell, Tarrytown 
(N. Y.) Daily News, and Edward A. 
Chappell, Poughkeepsie New Yorker. 
The other members there were How- 
ard C. Rice, Brattleboro (Vt.) Re- 
former and Coleman Harwell, Nash- 
ville Tennessean. 


Lloyd Stratton, assistant secretary 
of the AP, read the meeting call and 
the board’s resolution recommending 
ratification of the amendment by the 
members (E. & P., Jan. 23, p. 3). The 
by-laws require a two-thirds vote of 
those voting in person and by proxy 
to ratify an amendment. 





Second 10% Newsprint Use 
Cut Effective April 1 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 9—The War 
Production Board today announced 
a second curtailment in print paper 
consumption by newspapers “not to 
exceed 10%,” to be effective April 1. 
Obviously beamed to members of 
Congress who professed to find sinis- 
ter purposes behind the impairment of 
normal press functionings, W. G. 
Chandler, chief of the Printing and 
Publishing Division, said the newest 
introduction, like the first, was dic- 
tated by war needs and the manpower 
problem facing producing centers. 

Newspapers now are held to con- 
sumption equal to the amount used 
to service subscribers in 1941, as in- 
dicated in ABC or similar recordings. 
The effect is approximately a 10% 
reduction. 

Set Rumors at Rest 

For several days, Capitol Hill has 
been a sounding board for predictions 
that further print paper reductions 
ranging from 15 to 50% were in pros- 
pect. Donald J. Stirling, adviser on 
newspaper problems to WPB, said the 
next cut would not exceed 15% but 
that assurance failed to set the rumors 
at rest. The announcement made to- 
day was designed to accomplish that 
purpose. 

Until the normal order is drawn 
later in the week there will be no 
official word as to the base period to 
be used in determining application 
of the new curtailment. 

Because an arbitrary base and for- 
mula were adopted for the first re- 


duction, and data were gathered ex- 
tensively covering that period, it 
is considered certain that the 1941 
actual use to take care of subscribers 
will again be the base. 

And, as in the case of the earlier 
cut, WPB will not attempt to control 
the uses to which publishers may 
put their allocations. Each newspa- 
per must work out its own economies 
to keep within the allotted amount of 
print paper. 

The additional curtailment, Mr. 
Chandler said, should not work “un- 
due hardship” on any publication. 

WPB Hand Forced 

While no attempt was made to con- 
ceal the fact that “wide and varying” 
rumors of impending cuts had forced 
the hand of WPB and caused an- 
nouncement even before an order had 
been drafted, the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division expressed the view 
that the development would not be 
surprising to publishers. 

It was pointed out that Mr. Chand- 
ler had said, on the occasion of the 
first curtailment order, that if it were 
not found necessary to take furthe 
action within three months it would 
be surprising. It was suggested at the 
same conference that curtailments 
would be made only as necessary, and 
in easy stages. The first having 
amounted to approximately 10%, the 
implication was that the next would 
ke to about the same extent. 

Rep. Clarence Lea, Democratic 
chairman of the House interstate and 


foreign commerce committee, already 
had acceded to the request of 20 Re- 
publican members of Congress to assist 
in a review of the print paper cur- 
tailment order, and a survey of pro- 
jected future cuts. 


The Republican members caucused 
at the invitation of Rep. Fred Bradley 
of Michigan, a supporter of the Hal- 
leck resolution which seeks inquiry 
into WPB and OPA. Bradley wants 
the emphasis placed upon newsprint 
rationing, for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether it is mecessary, and 
whether the real purpose is to pros- 
trate the press and make it subservient 
to the Administration. 


Says Paper Making Unessential 

The Michigan congressman has pre- 
dicted that the War Manpower Com- 
mission soon will include p#per making 
among the nonessential ocenupations, 
thereby forcing paper mill em- 
ployes into other jobs. As a matter of 
fact, WMC already has told a con- 
gressional committee it considers 
newsprint mill employment “nones- 
sential,” because it competes with 
shipbuilding and other users of forest 
products and for the type of labor that 
produces them. 

Rep. Paul Shafer of Michigan, 
claimed to have good authority for his 
assertion that a 50% additional cur- 
tailment is in prospect; but, he added, 
even a 15% reduction would put out 
of circulation most newspapers in the 
15,000 to 20,000 subscriber class. 

In the “bed-rock” economy study 
made by Director Joseph Weiner of 
the Office of Civilian Supply, it was 
estimated that the country could get 
along with newsprint at 40% of 1939 
publication levels, and with paper 
mill employment at 67% of 1942 level. 
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Crockett Killed at Sea; 
Writers Train for Raids 


AP Man Loses Life in Torpedoing, Becoming 
12th Correspondent to Die in War... Six U. S. 
Reporters Train for High Altitude Flying 

By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


EDWARD HENRY CROCKETT, As- 

sociated Press war correspondent 
with the Mediterranean Fleet, was 
fatally wounded 
in the torpedo- 
ing of a British 
warship recently, 
the Admiralty 
announced in 
London Feb. 5. 

Crockett, who 
had seen action 
with the British 
both in Libya’s 
desert warfare 
and with the 
Mediterranean 
fleet during his 
10 months’ ser- 
vice abroad, was the first AP man 
killed in action in the war. His 
death occurred three weeks after 
Edouard Baudry, of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, was fatally 
wounded by anti-aircraft fire while 
enroute to Casablanca in a transport 
and increased to 12 the number of 
American correspondents who have 
been killed in line of duty. 

Training Heralds New Coverage 


These casualties have not deterred 
American reporting initiative, how- 
ever. A few days after Crockett’s 
death was announced, a group of six 
U. S. war correspondents finished an 
intensive short course in high altitude 
flying at an AEF training camp some- 
where in Britain, heralding a new plan 
in war coverage. And Margaret 
Bourke-White, Time-Life reporter- 
photographer, returned Feb. 8 from 
six months abroad during which she 
became the first woman correspondent 
to participate in an actual bombing 
mission over enemy territory in Africa, 


Few details of Crockett’s death 
were disclosed by the Admiralty. He 
was picked up from the sea after the 
torpedoing in which several British 
sailors were killed. He died on the 
rescue ship and was buried at sea. 

His last published dispatch was 
written Jan. 20, when he told of Brit- 
ish light forces sinking 11 Axis supply 
ships in the Mediterranean. Before 
going to sea last fall, Crockett was in- 
jured when he scrambled beneath a 
truck to escape strafing by a German 
plane in the desert. He flew to Cairo 
last April 12, reaching the battlefront 
in time to witness the opening of 


Edward H. Crockett 
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Marshal Rommel’s last offensive in 
Egypt in May. He saw front line duty 
several times. 

Crockett visited Malta before Christ- 
mas and his dispatch describing that 
island’s heroic stand was one of the 
most noteworthy of his sea assign- 
ment. On Jan. 31 he cabled the Cairo 
AP office that he was returning for a 
brief visit. Apparently he was en 
route to Cairo when the tragedy oc- 
curred. A foot ailment which had 
been bothering him for some time 
had become worse, and a physician 
had advised him to seek better treat- 
ment than he could get at Malta. Four 
letters from home, about which he 
had fretted for weeks, were on his 
mail rack at Cairo when the torpedo- 
ing took his life. 

Obtained Scoop on Squalus 

Crockett, who was 31, established 
his reputation for daring as an AP 
reporter in 1939 when he ventured 15 
miles in the rough open sea in a small 
lobster boat to obtain the first report 
that 26 men had been trapped in the 
flooded compartments of the sub- 
marine Squalus off Portsmouth, N. H. 
He got this information from the res- 
cue fleet at the scene. Two other re- 
porters who accompanied him were 
too seasick to leave the small craft 
when it reached shore but Crockett 
telephoned his story, which the Navy 
confirmed 12 hours later. 

Although his name was Henry, he 
was known as “Harry” and signed his 
copy with that name. He was born in 
Lowell, Mass., and worked for nine 
years on the Courier Citizen and Eve- 
ning Leader in Lowell before he joined 
the AP in Boston in 1937. 

Crockett is survived by his widow, 
Sally, and two children, Sally Ann, 
6, and Harry Baxter, 2, of Kew Gar- 
dens, N. Y. 

Former associates of Crockett in 
newspaper work attended a memorial 
service with his widow and children 
Feb. 7 at the Church in the Gardens, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

The six U. S. correspondents who 
have completed a week of concen- 
trated training at a United States Air 
Force school as preparation to accom- 
pany the Eighth Air Force on bomb- 
ing raids and on other missions are 
Gladwin Hill, AP; Walter Cronkite of 
Kansas City, United Press; William 


Wade, International News Service; 
Robert P. Post, New York Times; 
Homer Bigart, New York Herald 
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Tribune, and Paul Manning, of CBS. 

Sergeant Denton Scott of Elmira, 
N. Y., former New York magazine 
writer now with the Army magazine 
Yank, and Private Andrew Rooney, 
formerly with the Knickerbocker 
News at Albany, N. Y., now with the 
Stars and Stripes, Army newspaper, 
and a number of newsreel photog- 
raphers also took the course. 

New Idea in War Reporting 

“It is a new idea in war reporting 
so far as the U. S. or Britain is con- 
cerned, because we all are to be 
trained in the noncombatant duties 
of a plane’s crew and will eventually 
take part in future flights,” Post said 
in a dispatch. “That is why the first 
thing they did with us was to take us 
up 25,000 feet in a Flying Fortress so 
that if there were any ‘bugs’ in our 
systems they would show up.” 


The correspondents, dubbed the 
“Writing 69th” by the Eighth Air 
Corps, with the “Legion of the 


Doomed” and “Lost Battalion” thrown 
in for good measure, also acquired 
the rudiments of first aid, aircraft 
identification, use of oxygen masks 
and abandoning a plane by parachute 
and dinghy in the course. They 
learned that the worst enemy of Fort- 
ress crews is the cold, which touches 
50 below zero at high altitudes. 

Margaret Bourke-White disclosed 
upon her return home that she rode 
an American bomber which raided a 
German-held airport in Tunisia. She 
had tried for months to make such a 
flight until permission was granted 
by Brig. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle. She 
rehearsed for the flight for several 
days with the crew “so that I wouldn’t 
get in their way when the action 
started.” The Germans were taken 
completely by surprise and a number 
of planes were destroyed. 

“Frankly, I wasn’t a bit scared,” 
she replied to a question in Miami. 
“T never get scared when I have a 
camera in my hands and this was such 
a wonderful show that I couldn’t take 
pictures fast enough.” 

Miss Bourke-White said she spent 
“most of the time in Tunisia in fox 
holes dodging bombs.” She did not 
know of the Casablanca conference in 
advance but she added that she “be- 
came suspicious the day before when 
I saw his and Churchill s signature on 
Gen. Henry Arnold’s ‘short-snorter 
bill” ” She returned for a lecture tour 
and hopes to go abroad again when it 
is concluded. 

Moroso Commended 

John A. Moroso, 3rd, AP corres- 
pondent, was commended for his 
“meritorious performance” by the 
commanding officer of the naval vessel 
to which he was assigned during the 
North African landing operations 
last November, the Navy Department 
disclosed Feb. 5. The officer advised 
the department he was sending to 
Moroso a commendation which said: 
“He was assigned the duty of making 





EXPECT THURMAN ARNOLD TO BE MADE A JUDGE 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 9—Thurman Arnold, Assistant U. S. Attorney General 

who is the prime mover behind the anti-trust suit against Associated 
Press, is expected to resign within a few days to become a federal judge. 
Senate confirmation, yesterday, of Judge Wiley Rutledge to be an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, clears the way for 
Arnold’s appointment to the District of Columbia Appeals Court bench. 
Arnold does not view the prospective appointment with pleasure and has 
indicated to friends that he will not remain long in judicial robes. 


AP TRIAL UNLIKELY BEFORE APRIL 1 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 10—John Henry Lewin, government counsel in the AP 
suit, has filed a consent to the respondent’s request for additional time 
to reply to interrogatories he has propounded. Under the schedule, replies 
to certain questions will be filed each week, with the final responses due 
March 27. In signing the stipulation the AP attorneys reserved the right to 
apply to the court for further time in the event that they are unable to 
answer within the time allowed. The trial date cannot be set until the 127 
government interrogatories have been answered. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER __ 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 15-16—Texas Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 

Feb. 16-17 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn., midwinter meeting, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 17-20—Georgia Press In- 
stitute, 16th annual meeting, 
Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, Athens, Ga. 

Feb. 18-19—Ohio Newspaper 
Association, convention, Colum- 
bus. 

Feb. 19-20—“War Clinic” for 
daily and weekly newspapers, 
meeting of editors and publish- 
ers, Roanoke, Va. 








a chronicle of events. Throughout the 
engagement he was persevering and 
untiring in his labors; cheerful, re- 
gardless of the noise of battle and 
proximity of shell splashes; a great 
factor in holding up the air of con- 
fident efficiency which pervaded the 
entire ship’s company. He was as 
much a member of the ship’s crew as 
any officer or man _ regularly as- 
signed.” 

William Briggs, U.P., who was 
wounded on the Burma front, (E&P, 
Feb. 6, p. 8), disclosed Feb. 4 that a 
shell fragment struck him “in my 
luckily padded posterior” while 
watching a battle from a “50-yard line 
seat” on a hill. 

Ira Wolfert, North American News- 
paper Alliance correspondent, was 
creased twice by bullets, across the 
left eye and chest, during an aerial 
battle near Guadalcanal last Oct. 23, 
he disclosed in his book, “Battle for 
the Solomons,” released recently. He 
was in the nose of the plane that got 
into a “dog-fight” and bullets began 
whizzing through. His wounds healed 
so well the scars are barely visible. 
Wolfert is the 37th war correspondent 
wounded or hurt in line of duty since 
1939. 

Custer Blind in One Eye 

Joe Custer, U.P., has lost the sight 
of his left eye despite five operations 
performed in an attempt to save it. 
Custer was struck by shrapnel last fall 
while witnessing a naval battle from a 
U. S. ship. He arrived in San Fran- 
cisco last week-end and will spend 
several weeks with his family on the 
west coast before going to New York. 

Congressional legislation giving rec- 
ognition to American war correspon- 
dents for “distinguished service” was 
urged Feb. 5 by Verdun Chapter 
No. 33, Disabled American Veterans, 
in Chicago. A resolution asked Con- 
gress to award a special ribbon, medal 
or suitable decoration recognizing 
their work, declaring that correspon- 
dents are “of inestimable value in 
maintaining the morale of our troops 
at the front and of the civilian popu- 
lation at home.” The suggestion fol- 
lows a proposal by Eprror & PUBLISHER 
that action of this kind be taken. 

Scott Newhall, editor of “This 
World,” San Francisco Chronicle Sun- 
day news review supplement, has 
been appointed as its war correspon- 
dent, to operate on the European front. 

Sherman Montrose, NEA - Acme, 
who was on furlough in the U. S$. 
after service at Guadalcanal, has re- 
turned to Honolulu. 

John Daly, CBS news _ analyst 
and narrator on “Report to the 
Nation,” has been assigned to London 
as CBS correspondent. Winston Bur- 
dett, in Cairo for CBS, and William 
J. Dunn, its Far Eastern chief in Aus- 
tralia, are returning on _ furloughs. 
Replacements are Farnsworth Fowle 
in Cairo and George Moorad, Ameri- 
can Red Cross press representative, in 
Australia. 
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New Management, Ad Methods 
Expand Baltimore Firm's Horizon 


McCormick & Co., After Ten Years’ Operation 
Under “Early Democratic” Principles, Use 
Newspapers to Distribute Products 


THIS STORY will have something in 
common with the flood of articles 
and speeches of recent vintage, but it 
isn’t one of them. It will describe busi- 
ness practices that diverge rather 
widely from those which have been 
general in America for the last cen- 
tury, but the business practices that 
will be briefly sketched are not pipe 
dreams to be applied in some post-war 
world, but an actual scheme of organi- 
zation that has been in effect for the 
better part of 10 years. Among them 
will be the sane, conservative, and 
economical application of daily news- 
paper advertising to the intensive and 
extensive expansion of a long-estab- 
lished business. And it is altogether 
probable that the men and women 
upon whose shoulders will rest the 
task of putting American business 
back on a peace-time schedule will 
find in the tale a few guides to the 
preservation of the working capitalism 
and functioning democracy on which 
progress in the United States has been 
founded. 
An Old-Line Organization 
A little more than 10 years ago, the 
firm of McCormick & Co., of Baltimore, 
began a scheme of operation that to 
many business men in 1932 must have 
seemed unnecessarily radical. The 
firm had been in existence since 1889, 
selling a line of spices, toilet goods, 
proprietary drug articles, insecticides, 
etc, principally below the Mason & 
Dixon Line. Under the one-man 
management and ownership of Wil- 
loughby M. McCormick since its foun- 
dation, it had achieved an excellent 
reputation in the field where it was 
known, and here seemed to be no good 
reason for changing from the success- 
ful pattern. The elder McCormick 
was a stern, deeply religious and 
equally shrewd Scots-Irishman who 
knew the worth of a dollar and the 
value of his own business experience. 
The company had a board of directors, 
to be sure, but the final word on 
everything was said by the boss him- 
self. He knew raw materials, he knew 
markets, he was a canny financier, 
and he had small patience with 
younger men who suggested de- 
partures from the methods that he 
knew were right. You agreed with 
him, or you kept out of his path. 
Among the young men who now and 
then brought forward new ideas for 
products, packaging, selling, etc., was 
his nephew, Charles P. McCormick, 
who went from college directly into a 
bottom job with the firm. That was 
about 28 years ago. For the next 17 
years, with the exception of a couple 
spent in a U. S. Navy uniform during 
World War I, the young man worked 
in the plant, in the office, on the road 
a a salesman, and for several years 
in foreign lands as pioneer for the 
€xport department. In an interview 
the other day he said with a half-grin 
that he preferred the road and export 
jobs because they kept him from 
tangling with Uncle Willoughby—but 
for all their apparent antagonism, the 
Man must have seen something 
better than ordinary in his enterpris- 
Ing nephew. When Willoughby Mc- 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


Cormick was near his end in 1932, he 
called the young fellow and gave him 
many hours of sage advice on how to 
conduct the business when the time 
came for him to be president. 

Charles P. McCormick, however, had 
been doing some of his own thinking 
about that. 

“When I became president,” he said 
recently, “it seemed to me that Mc- 
Cormick & Co. was in the position that 
many another successful business had 
been when it came into the hands of a 





Charles P. McCormick 


second or third family generation. The 
temptation was to let things go along 
as they had gone, hold down expenses, 
fight to hold markets that had been 
established, and take all the profits 
that the business could afford. Id 
studied that situation and I knew that 
many a successful firm had gone to 
seed in a few years after the death of 
the man who had inspired and guided 
its progress to the top. I knew my 
own limitations, but I also knew from 
my years in every department of the 
company that there were many em- 
ployes who had parts of the knowledge 
that I lacked.” 
Young Men Called In 


Charles McCormick was 36 years old 
when he was elected to the presidency. 
At the first meeting of the board of 
directors after his election, he realized 
that he was the youngest man around 
the table. All the others averaged past 
45 and several were over 60. And, 
among the ideas that had frequently 
passed through his mind during his 
long apprenticeship, was that young 
men in the company should not only 
have more to say, but better oppor- 
tunities for advancement and develop- 
ment. He laid these thoughts before 
the board, and proposed a plan that 
gradually became known as “Multiple 
Management,” a term that probably 
originated in the mind of the new 
executive. 

Concretely, he proposed to the di- 


rectors that a Junior Board of ap- 
proximately 17 members be selected 
from any others than those on the 
Senior Board, such as assistant de- 
partment managers and others who 
had been taking an especial interest 
in their work. This board, he stated, 
was not to supersede the judgment of 
the men who had made the business 
successful, but to supplement that 
judgment with the power of new ideas, 
to train new executives and to provide 
a reservoir within the organization 
from which all future members of the 
Senior Board of Directors would be 
chosen. The elders approved. 

The Junior Board was immediately 
organized, with a chairman and a sec- 
retary, these officers to be changed 
every three months so as to give as 
many men as possible practice in con- 
ducting a business meeting. It was 
also arranged that the Junior Board 
would meet with the Senior Board 
once a month with the chairman of the 
Junior Board presiding over both 
bodies. This was to promote freedom 
of expression by the younger men 
and to demonstrate to the Senior 
Board the value of the Junior’s work. 

Facts Won the Argument 

After a year, the president checked 
over the minutes of the Junior Board 
and found that “practically every rec- 
ommendation it had made had been 
adopted, and with some amazingly 
profitable results.” Instead of the 
flood of radical proposals that some of 
his colleagues had expected, it was 
found that the suggestions of the 
Juniors were very much on the con- 
servative side. The wild ideas had in- 
deed come forth in the Junior Board 
sessions, but they had been hammered 
into practical form and passed unani- 
mously before presentation to the 
Senior Board. For instance, one of 
the early proposals is mentioned by 
Mr. McCormick in a small book he has 
written on the workings of the Multi- 
ple Management plan. Several of the 
younger men urged a change in the 
traditional package of the flavoring 
extract business—the tall, thin bottle 
that was used by practically every 
extract manufacturer and that was 
considered a trade fixture. A minority 
of the Juniors opposed the change be- 
cause of this “trade-mark value,” and 
a majority of the Senior Board agreed. 

That ought to have ended the dis- 
cussion, but the majority of the Junior 
Board would not stop there. As a 
compromise, they proposed an investi- 
gation among the consumers. That 
was undertaken, and it was learned 
that women almost unanimously dis- 
liked the old paneled bottle. It tipped 
too easily, slipped out of oily hands, 
and the cork stoppers crumbled and 
got into the contents. With the word 
of more than 1,000 consumers to back 
up their proposal, the Junior Board’s 
recommendation for a change was 
unanimously adopted. A new design 
was created that did away with all of 
the defects cited by the consumers, 
and Mr. McCormick reports that there 
was “an immediate and substantial 
increase in the company’s flavoring 








Try scrambled eggs 
this way 


Beat them well, barely grease the 
skillet, stir constantly over slow fire, 
add three shakes of McCormick Gar- 
lic Salt, Onion Salt or Celery Salt 
and serve. They're grand this way. 
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TEAS, VANILLA AND SPICES 





Typical McCormick newspaper ad starting 
Feb. 15 in 20 states from Rhode Island to 
Texas. Copy runs twice a week. 


extract business. The new design gave 
us attractive features to advertise and 
it furnished many retail dealers with 
something new and appealing to dis- 
play.” 

The juniors followed that advance 
with others. Among them was the 
establishment of a “model grocery 
store” in the company’s general of- 
fices, so that all packages could be 
studied from the consumer’s view- 
point, and retail dealers furnished with 
ideas as to store construction and ar- 
rangement, as well as with examples 
of attractive displays. Among these 
were included packages of competing 
products, at first against the judgment 
of the Senior Board, but finally with 
its approval, as a true test of the con- 
ditions that the company’s products 
must face in the retail field. 

“Protege” System 

We could devote several pages to the 
progress achieved through adoption of 
the well-considered proposals of the 
Junior Board, not only in the mer- 
chandising and packaging fields, but 
in the internal organization of the of- 
fice and factory. Suffice it to quote 
Mr. McCormick as saying that “ap- 
parently there is nothing connected 
with the advancement of the business 
that the Junior Board has not dis- 
cussed. The expansiveness of the 
board’s thought and activities is one 
of its most valued characteristics.” 

The process of electing and perpet- 
uating the Junior Board has several 
interest elements. The board now 
consists of 16 members. Twice a year, 
these elect from among their own 
number a “membership committee” of 
ten members. These ten are assured 
of another six-month term. Of the 
remaining six, not more than three 
can be re-elected, and the other three 
are replaced from eligibles in the com- 
pany organization. A Junior Board 
member who has been thus rejected 
can apply himself at once to qualify 

(Continued on page 18) 


Wagon Delivery Fleet Big 


Headache to 


N. Y. News 


Costing Paper $400,000 Annually to Operate 
Horses and Wagons as Auxiliary to Comply 
With ODT Mileage Order 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


IT’S going to cost the New York Daily 
News $400,000 extra this year to 
deliver its newspapers to readers be- 
cause it is com- 
plying with the 
Office of Lefense 
Transportation 
order to con- 
serve rubber 
and gasoline. 

Since last May 
15, when ODT 
Order No. 6 
went into effect, 
the News has 
been using 140 
horses and wag- 
ons to deliver 
about half of its 
daily and Sunday circulations around 
town. This in addition to its own 
large fleet of trucks. 

The News has the largest horse and 
wagon auxiliary fleet in the country— 
and the largest headache, according to 
W. B. Denhart, News circulation man- 
ager. 

This week Mr. Denhart told Eprror 
& PusiisHer some of the News’s ex- 
periences with the “oat burners” since 
the daily nine months ago turned the 
clock back 25 years in order to aid 
Uncle Sam’s war effort and still serve 
its readers at the same time. 

Met Many Problems 

The story begins about a year ago— 
shortly after Pearl Harbor—when the 
rubber and gasoline picture began to 
look dark, Mr. Denhart said. The 
News then shopped around for horses 
and wagons—and ran up against its 
first problem. 

The nags were scarce, the wagons 
more so. There were horses and 
wagons, all right, but both animals 
and equipment were in sorry shape. 
The wagons especially were of little 
use. They formerly had been used 
by vegetable peddlers and other street 
hawkers and were often open-topped. 
The News needed covered wagons. 

Finally, after two months of comb- 
ing the city, the News managed to get 
together a fair-appearing lot and took 
options on the animals and equipment. 
It had to cover many of the wagons 
it was going to hire. The search for 
News equipment was conducted by a 
staff under the direction of E. T. Tracy, 
assistant manager of circulation. 

Has 140 Horses, Wagons 

However, when the ODT issued 
Order No. 6 curtailing mileage of de- 
liveries 25%, the News was prepared 
for the move, and May 15 found op- 
tions taken up and its motor truck 
fleet of 139 trucks (which it owns and 
operates) augmented by the 140 horses 
and wagons—and deliveries continued 
to roll. Not too smoothly, it’s true, 
but the papers go to the dealers 
nevertheless. There still were prob- 
lems to work out. 

And it wasn’t long before the first 
one cropped up—the serious one of 
accidents. 

It was about two weeks after the 
Army ordered a dim out for the dura- 
tion along the Eastern seaboard that 
the News began using its horses and 
wagons, 





W. B. Denhart 


“There were more accidents than 
we expected during the early days, 
with cars running into our wagons,” 
Mr. Denhart explained. “But a little 
study showed that was understand- 
able. You can’t put a vehicle travel- 
ing five miles an hour into a stream 
of traffic which for years has been 
moving along at 30 miles an hour, and 
expect perfect coordination. 

“In a dim out the back of a wagon 
looks much like the back of a car 
at a distance. We found that the 
average driver would roll blithely 
along until he was right on top of the 
wagon—having misjudged the speed 
at which the vehicle in front of him 
was moving—and BANG, there would 
go another of our wagons. The driver 
had jammed on his brakes too late. 
That happened often.” 

Cut Down Accidents 


To overcome this situation Mr. Den- 
hart had the backs of the wagons 
painted with diagonal black and white 
stripes and put additional lights on 
the wagons. These steps have cut 
down the accidents, he said, but there 
still are occasional smashups. 

Some wagons, Mr. Denhart pointed 
out, were damaged beyond repair and 
several animals was severely injured. 
Both animals and equipment are in- 
sured. 

The News currently has a net paid 
daily circulation in excess of 1,875,000 
and 3,950,000 Sundays, according to 
Mr. Denhart, and the horses and 
wagons handle the entire late delivery, 
which amounts to approximately half 
of the press run. 

Only a few of the wagons are used 
out of the News’s main plant in mid- 
town Manhattan, the majority of them 
being utilized to deliver papers in the 
various outlying districts in four of 
the city’s boroughs — Manhattan, 
Bronx, Brooklyn and practically all of 
Queens. 

These outlying districts are serviced 
by News trucks. They speed the pa- 
pers to these spots where they are 
transferred to wagons and carried to 
their various destinations. 


Still Operates Trucks 


The News still operates its full fleet 
of delivery trucks to handle early 
editions near its plant and for relay to 
distribution points and to trains, post 
office and other places. 

Another problem the News ran 
across when it first studied the prac- 
ticability of horse and wagon teams 
was finding stables in and near dis- 
tricts it has to serve so that the “oat 
burners” would not lose too much 
time (and strength) before starting 
on the actual delivery route. 

This was solved only after much 
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searching, as populous New York has 
used just about every plot of land 
to house its citizens and zoning laws 
restrict stable sites to a great degree. 

A neat slice of the $400,000 annually 
it is costing the News to operate its 
auxiliary delivery fleet goes for sal- 
aries, Mr. Denhart pointed out. 

The additional operations necessary 
to get the News from the plant to 
relay points and the change of pro- 
cedure in loading and unloading pa- 
pers necessitated hiring 75 additional 
delivery men, he said. 

These men are union men and re- 
ceive the same wage as truck drivers. 
Most of them put in many hours of 
overtime, which is on the time-and-a- 
half scale. 

Wagon delivery routes begin around 
midnight all over the city and deliv- 
eries continue until 6:30 and seven 
in the morning. 

The News rents its horses and wag- 
ons at $4 a day, seven days a week. 

It took Mr. Denhart and his de- 
partment two weeks to get the horse 
and wagon teams functioning fairly 
smoothly. For example, it was found 
that some routes formerly covered by 
one truck had to have three separate 
horses and wagons cover the same 
route so that News dealers would get 
their papers on time. 

There were many other instances 
where horses and wagons had to dou- 
ble up to handle a route formerly ser- 
viced by one truck. Some routes are 
covered by one wagon, but no solu- 
tion has been found for the doubling 
and tripling. 

The News also had a _ personnel 
problem for a time because of the 
manpower shortage. 


Bad Weather Stops Them 


It’s been a long time since horses 
and wagons appeared in numbers on 
the city’s streets and few men could 
be found last year who knew how to 
handle them. One man does both the 
driving and delivering. However, this 
problem since has been settled. 

Mr. Denhart said there was even 
one man that applied for a job who 
was allergic to horses. 

During bad weather—heavy snow, 
for example—the horses are of little 
use and trucks have to be rushed up 
to meet the emergency. 


In normal times, Mr. Denhart 
pointed out, News trucks travel ap- 
proximately 50,000 miles each week 
delivering papers. This mileage has 
been cut a little more than 25% re- 
quired by the ODT by using the horses 
and wagons. 

All in all, the News has had a try- 
ing time since it began its experiment 
last year. As Mr. Denhart put it: 

“I can sympathize with any one who 
has to go to horse and wagon delivery. 
It’s a circulation man’s nightmare that 
is costing this paper a tremendous 
sum of money. It will be a relief 
when we can let them go. 


“However, this is war, and we’re 
making the best of things. And the 
horses are doing as good a job as can 
be expected.” 


DROP FEATURES 


Due to war demands for the saving 
of newspaper space, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer has dropped two of its old 
stand-by features, the daily birthday 
greetings and the daily fire record. 





LINCOLN’S VIEW ON “LIMITATION” 
PROSPERITY is the fruit of labor; property is desirable; is a positive good 
in the world. That some should be rich shows that others may become 


rich, and hence is just encouragement to industry and enterprise. 


. .. Let not 


him who is homeless pull down the house of another, but let him labor diligently 
to build one for himself, thus by example assuring that his own shall be safe 


from violence. . 
acquire property as fast as he can. 


. . | take it that it is best for all to leave each man free to 
Some will get wealthy. 


| don't believe 


in a law to prevent a man from getting rich; it would do more harm than good. 





Hit Proposal on 
Massachusetts 


Civil Actions 


Would Forbid Publication 
Of Defamatory Matter 
Until Start of Trial 


Boston, Feb. 4—A proposal of the 
Massachusetts Judicial Council that 
publication of defamatory matter jn 
civil court actions be forbidden until 
after the opening of the public trial 
was condemned by representatives of 
newspapers and national magazines at 4 
a hearing conducted here today. 

Sharply disagreeing that “the press 
should be muzzled until there is a 
hearing on the merits,” Benjamin C. 
Perkins, counsel for the Massachu- 
setts Newspapers Information Com- 
mittee, declared: “The public should 
know what is going on in the courts, 
Star chamber proceedings are frowned 
on in this state.” 

Published Outside State 


Perkins pointed out that, under the 
proposal, if a million dollar suit were 
brought against a prominent person in 
Massachusetts, newspapers in this 
state could not publish the facts, but 
New York newspapers could. 

Francis T, Leahy, an attorney repre- 
senting the Boston Herald-Traveler, 
Boston American-Record, Boston 
Globe and Boston Post, assailed the 
proposal as “retrogression to the Dark 
Ages,” and said it would forbid the 
publication of pleadings in divorce 
cases, bankruptcy cases or mandamus 
proceedings until there was a trial. 

“We may be blindfolded to these 
matters in Massachusetts, but they 
can be published in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut,” he said. The plead- 
ings would be open to the public at 
the courthouse, he said, and “the 
newspapers should be privileged to 
publish them.” 

Appearing as counsel for Time, Life 
and Fortune magazines, John F. Hard- 
ing, of New York, said adoption of 
the recommendation would mean that 
these publications might be forced to 
put out special Massachusetts editions. 

Other opposition speakers included 
John R. Herbert, managing editor of 
the Quincy Patriot Ledger; Robert 
Linnell, president of the Massachu- 
setts Press Association, and J. Fred- 
erick Mann, counsel for the Christian 
Science Publishing Co. 

Newspaper representatives favored 
another recommendation of the Mas- 
sachusetts Judicial Council that would 
make inadmissible in a libel suit any 
statements attributed to the defend- 
ant which were not published in pur- 
suance of a general scheme to defame 
or injure the plaintiff. 

In favoring such a change, Perkins # 
declared that unless the present law 
is amended, newspapers will be at the 
peril of suit by habitual criminals. 


SEEK ‘VICTORY’ PROBE 


WasuincTon, Feb, 9—Congressional 
inquiry into the publishing ventures 
of the federal government, has been 
asked in a resolution presented by 
Senator Rufus Holman of Oregon, who 
has asked that the new 80-page maga- 
zine Victory, which carries paid ad- 
vertising, be especially limelighted. 
Charging that the executive bran 
of the government now is in the pub- 
lishing and motion picture business 
“in a big way,” Senator Holman sai 
the content of Victory clearly indi- 
cates the publication is no more t 
personal political propaganda designed 
to promote a fourth term in the White 





House for President Roosevelt. 
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Cowles Boys Made Amazing 


1 3, 


in addition to enlarging our circula- 
tion revenue,” he continued. “By giv- 
ing our readers a good editorial prod- 
uct and breaking down their habits of 


§6-Year Record in Minneapolis 


eB 
Editor's Note: This is the 





Purchased the Star in 1935, Merged the Journal 


In 1939, and in 1941 Arranged Realignment of 


All Dailies There 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


clean in every particular as your rep- 
resentations in connection with the 
sale of the Minneapolis Star.” 























circulation to a point where the Jour- 
nal realized it had some real competi- 
tion to meet. 


reading other Minneapolis newspa- 
pers, we were able to offer our ad- 
vertisers a productive advertising me- 
dium. They too, however, had to 
learn to change their habits in favor 
of our paper, but they eventually 
wanted to buy space from us. 

“The important thing about a pub- 
lication is its editorial content and how 
it is distributed,” declared Mr. Cowles. 
“It is better to improve the editorial 
product and then to sell it aggres- 
sively.” 

John Cowles and his associates have 
followed the same general policy of 
regarding their newspapers as a semi- 
public trust—a policy that has been 


‘ J ; religiously adhered to by the Cowles 
° second of a series of two articles Mr. Thompson has continued as Working quietly and with a kindly family in Des Moines. Such a policy 
; dealing with the Cowles fam- publisher of the Cowles papers in manner so characteristic of the Cowles naturally makes a newspaper keenly 
<j ily's accomplish ts in the ee — a Fn lag — tradition, ee! — F-] lcceenalie ae a ~~ 
. : : rge in the absence of John Cowles, campaign win ov . " ic relations become increas- 
" Des Moines and Minneapolis pre now in Washington as spe- Largely by his own effort, he com- ingly important when your newspa- 
d newspaper fields. cial assistant to Edward W. Stettunius, pletely changed the picture in favor pers are a virtual monopoly,” ex- 
- e Jr., administrator of Lend-Lease. of the Star. He accomplished his mis- plained Mr. Cowles. “We probably 
d SELDOM in the history of American John Moved to Minneapolis sion by constant application, day in emphasize our public relations pro- 
journalism does the Horatio Alger When the Cowleses took over, new 2nd day out. Such a personal pro- gram more than some newspapers. 
formula so aptly apply as in the case ‘ diting techniques and publishing gram, combined with an oo Every week, we hold a conference of 
e of John Cowles’ sensational six-year hod dopted, based on their Product, brought results in the form one hour devoted to public relations 
e record in completely captivating the = ‘ble Were acopte in "es Moines, °f advertising patronage and with ita policy. We try to take the leadership 
n city of Minneapolis and acquiring his De ov ce, ge el friend of John, Public confidence in the management both as a newspaper and as individ- 
s two major newspaper competitors so ’ of the paper. uals in all civic matters related to our 
it that today the Minneapolis Star- — Bought Journal in 1939 community. We work just as hard 
Journal and Tribune stand supreme. ey In August, 1939, the Minneapolis outside our columns to be good citi- 
. Truth is, of course, John Cowles was ‘ Star Company purchased the Minne- Zens and we encourage all our key 
, not a poor boy when he and his apolis Journal, daily and Sunday. The &xecutives to be active in community 
n brother, Gardner, Jr., — wv hy = two evening papers were combined as affairs. : ; ; 
¢ | astute publisher father, purchased the the Star-Journal with a circulation John Cowles is a great believer in 
c Minneapolis Star, a six-day evening of 240,000. The former Sunday Jour- the conference method of operating 
e | paper, in June, 1935. Their father had nal then had a circulation of about a newspaper. Under such a proce- 
e already demonstrated his ability as 135,000 but under the new ownership dure, junior executives absorb the 
5 owner of the eminently successful Des it began to grow rapidly. A new policy of the institution and learn the 
Moines Register and Tribune. The building, the finest newspaper plant other fellow’s problems. The basic 
2 boys, in turn, had won their spurs between Chicago and the West Coast, difference in the Cowles conference 
y | and were “spoiling” for a good clean was started in the fall of 1939 and was method and that followed by other 
y newspaper fight when they took over completed in the summer of 1940. newspapers is that Cowles staff mem- 
i the Star. The editorial, advertising, circula- bers have a lot more conferences. 
. The Cowleses had bought a re- tion and production departments con- Conference Method 
t spected but comparatively Aged tinued the same kind of enthusiastic “The result is that all of our ex- 
e in the Minneapolis — Poe drive to build the Sunday paper that ccutives are better educated and 
0 the all-day Tribune and o an oe had proved so successful with the rounded than if they had been kept 
evening Journal towering as “tage * Star. By April, 1941, the Star-Journal’s jn water-tight compartments,” he said. 
e istic giants of the oy Si os Sunday circulation had hit 275,000, «4 Jarge number of our executives are 
5 and Mike Cowles ange 7 — putting the paper in first place in the familiar with the broad institutional 
f from John Thompson, who, together Sunday field. The Star-Journal’s cir- picture, rather than their individual 
it with A. B. Frizzell, St. — adver- : culation was largely home-delivered  pajliwicks.” 
“ tising agency executive, ha —_— a uae and its pattern of coverage followed Turning to the broad essential is- 
5. ously bought the paper out o ‘ta John Cowles that of the Des Moines Register & cues confronting the American press 
d ie Foheall did heavine the Star b Tribune, except it did not attempt to jn wartime, Mr. Cowles, now with the 
f the competent hands of John Thomp- Cowles, served as publisher of the be as Pa pasion." B seoagne Fg Lend-Lease Administration, in Wash- 
tT son Star during the first two years of the 738° DAC Passe ne ee in Sunday  gton, told Eprror & Pustisuer: 
- : Real M Meher Goal ery In 1937. Merw‘n Tribune, long the leader in Sunday “Newspapers today have the double 
* Not a Real Money ne Sa ~ : es advertising. : responsibility of fulfilling the function 
: Although the Star had managed to was obliged to resign amram nt On May 1, 1941, press wires carried of constructive criticism, as well as 
ep within ring distance of the heath, Soha Cowles wont t@ Minnc- ye"nbelievable amnouncement tht promting the nations Wat eet 
d Jyournal Irom a circulation standpoint, < re “a agen SE : there was a realignment of a in- total war, a well-informed American 
; | ise never Deen abe fo arect su” publisher, He dn criginallyntond eapolisnewopaper, withthe Cowles pois abenleily scrnbal We oi 
d rage pee nie ae Mr. with the competitive situation that he family in comman 4 the thirties had either have a slave state, or an in- 
y rine tink Aeoenaeie been assistant decided to stay on. He sold his aome Ph nag ners agi enc elena ae ——- = + Bag oa 
- P : : - . e - 
, to the business manager of the New eer gd a eee with other businesses, and all Min- formed on a voluntary tails than to 
“ York Times and had engaged in the , is family ¢ p sed ¢ neapolis papers were faced with a tre- resort to controlled propaganda of 


book and magazine publishing field 
before going to Minneapolis. 


Early in his experience at Minne- 


mendous problem of increased costs. 


the totalitarian nations.” 


ns , The realignment, it was explained, Incidentally, with John in Lend- 
In dealing with the Cowleses, Mr. apolis, John became convinced that \.- essential if Minneapolis was to Lease and Mike in charge of the do- 
4 Thompson found them to be fair, yet absentee ownership is not conducive have outstanding newspapers. The estic division of the Office of — 
ne shrewd business men who left nothing to building a strong newspaper. He ctar-Journal took over the morning acumudion, te dcndaan eae ee 
to chance and included every possible learned after arriving in Minneapolis and Sunday Tribune, formerly owned 5 to where the Cowles’ pcs. pres 
contingency in the contract of sale. and coming to know the people there by the late Frederick Murphy. The sciiitaniy summedhan ‘ta’ tae the 
To the credit of Mr. Thompson, how- that they respect and follow a home- Times, which had previously taken the ‘a ‘De. Meines vand Pn 
al | °ver, there was no gy mg ee nm owned ig. ei gee 1S place of the afternoon Tribune, _ newspapers have largely supported 
os similar to that which the elder Cowles good. John broug t wi aim the one- Continued as an evening paper under president Roosevelt's ontermetional 
. had encountered when as an Algona, and-only Basil ( Stuffy ) Walters, G p Bickelhaupt, but controlled by scltsee oul axe taht te Pec 
la, banker he had purchased the old who had demonstrated his keen NEWS the Cowles interests. eG m oleae ee en 
by Des Moines Register & Leader in 1903. judgment in Des Moines. Energetic Setivaseneomben telieni ee ae ee 
ho Then, Mr. Cowles found to his regret Stuffy Walters proved to be the spark- : : ; 7: Write deme ee ee 
i. i i . Looking back on the past six hectic © s domes p Ss, Pp 
| that while the former owners claimed plug of the Star’s new staff. Today, a ae alfa + Haagen wel gp Rye mgs gest ge = 
d- } 30,000 circulation, the paper actually he is a vice-president and executive years In Minneapolis, rear Rate teste Pree vel t 
. ; i ‘ old Eprror & PustisHer the greatest ad administra fairs. 
had about 15,000. editor of the Star-Journal and ¢t Me thee cated tone ek 
ch Several months after John and Mike Tribune. obstacle that — ~ be Boggy = gto bs oy ee prer — 
b-f— had purchased the Minneapolis Star, On hand from the start was W. D. attaining contro ‘ we SS re 
= their father wrote Mr. Thompson, (“Parse”) Parsons, the wise old owl reader habit. ys — a pene Banca lye Bem a eo 
aid Stating, in part: “I have known, from in charge of circulation. Joyce A. this, he a a bees ~ nd ce kie’s international policies, having 
ji- personal experience, something about Swan, former Des — R y ed pro- pe me tee af it better and p ee 
an many other business transactions in- motion manager, became business 1 ; t eo. ; ee 
ed} volving newspapers and other compli- manager of the Star. They, together During all this mons nee ? Bebb. arnt - ty a? 
ite} cated organizations. I have never with the other executives and staff we placed our major emphas 








known of a deal of equivalent size so 


members, began to push the Star’s 


editorial content and sound promotion, 


(Continued on page 28) 
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N. J. Court Rules 
Editors Must Name 
“Vehicles” Only 


Supreme Body Orders One 
Editor to Name “Messenger” 
. .» One Justice Dissents 


Several newspaper editors in Hud- 
son County, N. J., including J. Albert 
Dear, executive editor of the Jersey 
Journal, Jersey City, and Fred J. 
Gainsway, managing editor of the 
same daily, who refused to give the 
source of printed statements criticiz- 
ing Bayonne, N. J., officials, must 
name the “messenger” or “vehicle of 
transmission” that put the statements 
in their hands, the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court ruled Feb. 9. 

The court’s action was taken in de- 
ciding on nine motions made in con- 
nection with preliminary testimony in 
the case involving Mayor James J. 
Donovan and two other Bayonne offi- 
cials, who are seeking to have quashed 
indictments charging non-feasance 
based on their alleged failure to sup- 
press vice. 

Ordered to Testify 

Saying it assumed, but was not de- 
ciding, that the 1933 state law protect- 
ing newspapermen from revealing the 
source of their information was 
constitutional, the court declared, 
however, that the point at issue was 
an attempt to identify the “messen- 
ger” rather than the source. 

The decision said Mr. Gainsway 
“will answer the posed question,” and 
added that “the other newspaper wit- 
nesses are, of course, subject to the 
same principle.” 

In its ruling on the refusal of the 
Hudson newspapermen to answer cer- 
tain questions under the newspaper 
confidence law, the court said: 


“In the instant case, . . . the sources 
of the mewspaper interviews are 
known. They are the men to whom 
the interviews are attributed. What 
is not known is: Who physically 
transported the statements to their 
main destination? The inquiry goes 
not to the source, but to the messen- 
ger by whom the article was taken to 
the publication office, ordinarily would 
be nearly a minor incident and here 
assumes materiality only because of 
an issue which does not involve the 
newspaper or the actual publication. 
The acts of communicating the ‘story’ 
to the newspaper offices and of publi- 
cations were the objective of the au- 
thor or ‘source.’ 

“No reason . . . appears why the 
vehicle of transmission should not be 
revealed.” 

Justice Donges filed a strong dis- 
senting opinion to the majority deci- 
sicn. He said: 

Dissenting Opinion 
_ “My interpretation of the purpose 
and language of the statute is that a 
newspaperman is not compelled to 
disclose the means by which he ob- 
tained information published in his 
paper. The source of the newspaper- 
man’s information is the agency, per- 
son or means by which the informa- 
tion was communicated to him and not 
the person who was said to have 
originated the news. As I construe it, 
the statute was designed to avoid dis- 
closure of the name of the person who 
supplied the information. Hence I 
cannot agree with the construction of 
the majority opinion.” 

Edward H. Roemle, general manager 
of the Pasasic Herald-News, and presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Press Associa- 
tion, said he would call a meeting of 
the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation to discuss the decision con- 


cerning newspapermen. He said the 
decision, if upheld, would greatly 
weaken the law that was passed in 
1933 to protect newspapermen from 
disclcsing their news sources. The 
law was sponsored by the Hudson 
County Press Club. 


Story on Refusal 
To Load Ships Has 
Repercussions 


WasHINGTON, Feb. 9—Congressional 
inquiry into the Arkon (O.) Beacon- 
Journal’s news story that members of 
the shipping union refused to unload 
necessary supplies on Sunday at 
Guadalcanal, promises to take on 
wider latitude. 

Under the chairmanship of Rep. 
Warren Magnuson, the House group 
has moved into Navy Department files 
to follow up reports that such refusals 
are not unknown to the services. 

The news story was written by 
Helen Waterhouse, based on an inter- 
view with several Marines whose 
names did not appear and have not 
been divulged to the committee. Mrs. 
Waterhouse is the mother of a Marine 
and, according to City Editor Charles 
C. Miller, is a veteran reporter who 
“has repeatedly won first prizes in 
Ohio state reportorial contests.” 

Mr. Miller told the committee the 
story cleared censorship and that a 
check-back was made with the paper’s 
Washington Bureau. The reply came 
that the Navy was not familiar with 
the incident, but verified the state- 
ment that Merchant Marine-manned 
ships were in the area at the time 
fixed by the reporter’s informant.” 
Several other potential sources inter- 
viewed before the story was pub- 
lished gave credence to it specifically 
or generally, the city editor said. 

Guadalcanal's “Biggest Scandal" 


Mrs. Waterhouse testified that her 
story came in the course of an inter- 
view with a Marine who had been 
invalided home and had cropped up 
when she asked why needed supplies 
were not reaching the men on Guadal- 
canal. The young man began to 
speak, then hesitated and said he 
thought he had better not talk about 
the situation. But the reporter fol- 
lowed the tip and heard from another 
Marine, she said: “The biggest scan- 
dal on Guadalcanal today is the CIO 
strike.”* Her recital continued, pictur- 
ing refusal by the shipping employes 
to unload ships and the necessity of 
Marines to do the work themselves. 

Some of the men interviewed came 
from union homes and obviously were 
not anti-labor, the reporter stated. 

She related in detail the questions 
asked and the answers made both in 
the original interviews and in call- 
backs to the Marines at their homes. 
While each was reluctant to talk, fear- 
ing the disclosure might get him into 
difficulty, none recanted on essential 
facts, she testified. 

The committee has asked the Bea- 
con-Journal to send file copies cov- 
ering the period of the interviews. It 
had been testified that the newspaper 
features local news about servicemen 
and usually carries the names of men 
who are furloughed to Akron homes. 

“Thousands of boys make the Bea- 
con-Journal their first ‘port of call’ 
when they come home on furlough,” 
Mr. Miller had testified. 


a 

GIRL TO MONCHAKS 

A daughter, Janet Barbara, was 
born Feb. 9 to Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
J. Monchak at Paterson General Hos- 
pital, Paterson, N. J. A son, Stephen, 
Jr., is three years old. Mr. Monchak 
is an Eprror & Pusisuer staff member. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Job Shop Order 
Explained by OPA 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 1— Although 
newspapers are exempt from price 
control regulations, newspaper pub- 
lishers who also operate job printing 
establishments must conform to 
Maximum Price Regulation 225 with 
regard to their job shops. The same 
thing applies to photo-engravers who 
are exempt if they make plates for 
newspapers unless they also handle 
such outside work as making copper 
plates for wedding announcements, 
etc. 

Speaking before a recent joint meet- 
ing of the Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles and the Printing Industries 
Association of Los Angeles, Joseph P. 
Merriam, head of Printing and Pub- 
lishing Divisign, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, pointed out that publish- 
ers, photo-engravers and_ electro- 
typers should become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the provisions of M.P.R. 
225. 

Publishers who operate small job 
printing establishments in connection 
with their newspapers, and who think 
they are exempt because the job plant 
grosses less than the $20,000 annual 
sales exemption of M.P.R. 225, are 
nevertheless subject to its provisions 
if the gross sales volume of both news- 
paper and job printing plant com- 
bined totals more than $20,000, he 
explained as an example. 


Censor’sCodeGets 


Semi-Annual 
Revision 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 10—The_ semi- 


annual revamping of the voluntary 
code of censorship for newspapers has 
been completed and was explained to 
correspondents today at a special press 
conference conducted by Director 
Byron Price. Mr. Price explained 
that the revisions were neither numer- 
ous nor far-reaching, but merely in- 
corporated the benefits of experience 
under operation of the code over the 
past six months. 

He reminded the correspondents 
that the Office of Censorship is, in 
effect, a board of appeals to which 
they may go when they feel an “ap- 
propriate authority” has made an 
arbitrary or unwarranted ruling on 
news release. Few newspapers are 
availing themselves of that relief, he 
said. 

The revised code tightens censor- 
ship over operations abroad and makes 
incoming news subject to domestic 
censorship, but it relaxes the rules 
on designating the location of plants 
and the products they make, except 
where secret weapons are involved. 
Much institutional advertising has 
been withheld because corporations 
have been unable to tell the public 
the type of production in which they 
are engaged. 

Acceleration in production rate no 
longer is considered likely to give “aid 
and comfort to the enemy” and is not 
required to be omitted from news 
stories. 

The build-up by radio, first, and 
then by newspapers, concerning the 
“important story to be released at 
10 p.m.” (the report from Casa- 
blanca) was displeasing to the Office 
of Censorship, the correspondents were 
told, and resulted from “a slip in the 
War Department.” 


+ 

DAVIS’ PROGRAM SET 

WasHINGTON, Feb. 8—The weekly 
round-up of war information by Elmer 
Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information, will be broadcast Friday 
evenings at 10:45, eastern war time, 
over the NBC, CBS, and Blue Net- 


works. The 15-minute program will 
be rebroadcast by the Mutual Broad. 
casting System at 3 o’clock Sunda 
afternoons for the benefit of night- 
shift workers and others unable to 
hear the broadcast on Friday nights, 


WLB Denies 
Wage Increase 
To Typographers 


In Altoona, Pa., Case 
Keeps Differential Between 
Small and Large Cities 


ALTOON, Pa., Feb. 10—Preservation 
of existing wage differentials in the 
newspaper industry outweighs the ar- 
gument for wage increases to compen- 
sate for increased cost-of-living, ac- 
cording to the recommendation of 
Joseph Brandschain, National War 
Labor Board Referee, released this 
week, in which he denied a wage in- 
crease of $3 a week to the Altoona 
Typographical Union No. 240 in one 
of the first disputed newspaper wage 
cases to be certified to the WLB. 

The Altoona newspaper publishers 
were represented in hearings which 
preceded the decision by David J. 
Winkworth, associate manager of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. James McCartan, Inter- 
national Typographical Unicn repre- 
sentative, appeared for the union. 

Not only is the decision of vital con- 
cern to newspapers, but the principle 
involved concerns all employers in 
that it reaffirms other decisions that 
the “Little Steel” formula, bringing 
wages up to a point 15% above those 
paid Jan. 1, 1941, need not be followed 
in every case. 

Sees No Injustice 

Says Referee Brandschain in his 
recommendation: “To increase Al- 
toona’s scale would eliminate what is 
probably a logical and economically 
sound differential between the small 
towns and the metropolitan centers. 
This should not be done without a 
showing that a sound logical basis for 
such differential no longer continues 
to exist.” 

In his consideration of previous 
wage increases, the referee went be- 
yond January 1, 1941. He said: 

“The referee believes no injus.ce 
will be done the Altoona workers by 
denial of the present demand since 
their wage rates have increased 25.3% 
since 1938, and eight per cent above 
Jan. 1, 1941.” 

In his recommendation the referee 
noted that exhibits submitted by the 
publishers indicated that there are 
only three cities in Pennsylvania 
(Pittsburgh and Philadelphia ex- 
cepted) which have higher typograph- 
ical scales than Altoona, and the 
Altoona scale is above several Penn- 
sylvania cities with greater population. 

“The result of an increase,” Mr. 
Brandschain opined, “would be to in- 
vite all printers in small towns to bid 
for the big city rates. Such a levelling 
process should not be encouraged, es- 
pecially where the levelling is upward 
and requires filling in to raise the val- 
leys of Main Street to Broadway's 
peaks. The two are not comparable, 
nor are their wage scales.” 


DROPS EDITION 


As a partial answer to labor short- 
ages the Portland Oregonian has abol- 
ished one of its early editions, com- 
bining news from two up-state cir- 
culation areas in one edition. The 
paper has also substituted a “blue 
streak” cover for the peach-tinted 
newsprint which formerly  distin- 
guished its early evening edition. 
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Tennessean Succeeded in 
5-Year Fight on Poll Tax 


Nashville Newspaper Carried on Vigorous 
Campaign . . . Other Dailies in State 


Supported Move 
By EDWARD FREEMAN 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., Feb. 8—The re- 

peal last week of Tennessee’s half- 
century-old poll tax, the subject of 
stormy debate and political campaigns 
since 1938, brought to a close the 
Nashville Tennessean’s five-year fight 
for free suffrage in the state. 

The signature of Gov. Prentice 
Cooper to the bill Feb. 3 made Ten- 
nessee the first of eight states to bring 

out repeal. 

‘And with the Governor’s signature, 
the Tennessean removed from its 
masthead the clause “Remove the Poll 
Tax” which it had carried there con- 
sistently since it began its all-out 
editorial fight for repeal on Aug. 4, 
1940. 

Editorials Weekly 

Leading exponents in that fight— 
which saw never a week go by with- 
out a repeal editorial, an anti-tax car- 
toon or a behind-the-scenes political 
revelation—were Publisher Silliman 
Evans, Editorial Writer Jennings Per- 
ty, Political Columnist Joe Hatcher, 
now in the Army, his successor Nat 
Caldwell and Political Cartoonist Tom 
Little. 

The repeal of the tax came as the 
climax of pledges of Governor Cooper 
during three gubernatorial campaigns 
to bring it about, and came after forces 
of Cooper and Shelby County Political 
Leader Ed Crump had killed three 
repealer measures in the 1941 general 
assembly. 

The Tennessean’s break with Gov- 
ernor Cooper and the Crump forces 
came shortly before Christmas in 1940, 
about 10 days before the 1941 legisla- 
ture was called to adjourn. 

At that time, Publisher Evans went 
to the governor’s mansion to beg him 
to carry out his platform pledges to 
repeal the poll tax. 

In a speech last July in Chattanooga, 


Cooper told of the visit and said 
Evans had attempted to “browbeat” 
him into passing the poll tax. He 
added that Evans was not “going to 
take over the state government as 
long as I am in charge.” 

Opportunity for Governor 

In response to Governor Cooper’s 
statement that Evans threatened him, 
Evans replied: 

“This was my threat: I told him that 
if he repealed this political evil he 
would endear himself to the people 
of the state and the nation. I told 
him that in my years of experience as 
a newspaper reporter I never knew 
of a governor with a greater oppor- 
tunity.” 

Although the Tennessean had sup- 
ported Governor Cooper in his first 
two campaigns on the basis of his 
promises to repeal the tax, it came 
out full force against him last year. 

Cooper lost all of Middle Tennessee, 
the area in which the Tennessean has 
its greatest circulation, including his 
home county of Bedford. 

He went into Shelby County—the 


Crump stronghold—with a_ scant 
majority over his opponent, J. Ridley 


Mitchell, whom the Tennessean re- 
ported, but obtained a_ landslide 
majority there which assured his 
victory. 


A weapon which the Tennessean 
found effective in its prolonged cam- 
paign against the poll tax was a chart 
comparing the popular vote in Ken- 
tucky, an adjoining state with no poll 
tax provisions, and Tennessee, whose 
poll tax began in 1890. 

The chart, based on accurate voting 
figures comparable with population in 
the two states, showed that the popu- 
lar vote of the two states corre- 
sponded closely up until 1890. when 
the Tennessee tax on the vote became 
effective, but that Tennessee’s vote 
dropped off consistently thereafter 
while that in Kentucky either climbed 
or maintained its original level. 

“Quit Stalling, Governor" 

On Jan. 10 of this year, after the 
legislature had been in session 10 days 
without a move to make good its 
pledge to bring about repeal, Perry 
wrote a front-page editorial entitled 
“Quit Stalling, Governor.” 

And on Jan. 21, after the repealer 
bill had been introduced he wrote: 

“Here is a bill the voters of Ten- 
nessee have voted for in three elec- 
tions hand-running. Here is a bill 
every single member of the legisla- 
ture, Democrat or Republican, bound 
himself to when he accepted the plat- 
form and the nomination of his party.” 

When the legislature passed the 
measure, the Tennessean said the ac- 
tion “means that Tennessee again can 
hold up her head in the proud ranks 
of democratic commonwealths.” 





CARRIERS TO GET TREASURY "E" FOR STAMP SALES 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8—Newspapers whose carriers achieve the Treasury’s 
war stamp goal of at least one 10-cent sale each week to each subscriber 
in 1943, will be awarded an “E”—for excellence—patterned after the Army- 


Navy recognition for industrial plants. 


Newsboys sold 566,159,323 10-cent 


stamps in 1942. The new goal will raise the revenue therefrom to $70,000,000 


as against $56,000,000 last year. 


Howard W. Stodghill, chairman of the 


Newspaper Advisory Committee of the War Saving Staff pronounced the 1942 
accomplishment as “a splendid contribution to the war effort by newspapers 


and their staffs.” 


Newspapers attaining the new goal will be authorized to 


display in their editions a Treasury Department honor “ear” signed by Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, expressing appreciation to the 


newspaper, its carriers, and its subscribers. 


A War Stamp button, across 


which will be printed “Thanks,” will be given to the circulation staffs of the 


honored newspapers. 


The Tennessean bitterly fought 
Governor Cooper in his last guber- 
natorial campaign—principally on his 
failure to make good his repeal 
pledges. 

Cartoons representing the Tennes- 
see citizen weighted with a ball and 
chain, crayoned in masterful style 
by Tom Little, became the symbol 
for the Tennessean’s fight. 

The daily began its fight—but 
not on so large a scale as after August, 
1940—in 1937, and supported Cooper, 
candidate for his first term as gover- 
nor, when he promised repeal. 
Crump, a backer of Cooper, said he 
was also for repeal. The Tennessean 
also supported Cooper in his 1940 race 
on the same platform. 

The showdown, however, did not 
come until the 1941 general assembly. 
No measures for repeal were intro- 
duced in the 1939 session. But in 
1941, State Sen. Weldon White of 
Davidson County, now a circuit court 
judge, introduced three repealer bills. 

But despite the promises of Gover- 
nor Cooper and Crump and despite 
the pledges of the State Democratic 
and Republican executive committees, 
the bills were tabled in the senate by 
the administration forces and the 
Shelby delegation and were not per- 
mitted to reach a vote in the house. 

Perry, chairman of the National 
Committee to abolish the Poll Tax, 
the Southern Electoral Reform League 
and of the Committee for Majority 
Rule, began a series of articles on the 
history of the poll tax and its effects 
which was published in the Tennes- 
sean, the Chattanooga Times, the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel and the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

Joe Hatcher filled his daily political 
column with behind-the-scene activi- 
ties of anti-repealers. 

During the 1941 legislature, the 
courts ruled that the county poll tax 
was separable from the state poll tax 
and that county courts could repeal 
their share. 

The Tennessean began a campaign 
urging county courts to remove their 
tax, and by the end of 1941 34 of Ten- 
nessee’s 95 counties had done so. The 
movement was on its way, and it 
gathered momentum. 

Throughout the five-year fight, most 
of Tennessee’s newspapers aligned 
themselves with the Tennessean 
against the poll tax. 
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P & G Officials 
Guilty of Theft 


From Lever Bros. 


Federal Court Finds They 
Conspired to Obtain 
Swan Soap Information 


Dr. D. Paul Smelser, head of Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co.’s market research 
department, and three others named 
in the indictment, were found guilty 
this week in the Federal District Court 
in Boston, when the jury was directed 
by Judge George C. Sweeney to re- 
turn a directed verdict, in the case 
charging six men and the Procter & 
Gamble Co., the Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co., and the Procter & 
Gamble Manufacturing Co. with using 
the mails in a scheme to defraud and 
conspiracy. The scheme involved the 
theft of formulas, production figures, 
advertising data and other trade se- 
crets from Lever Bros., Cambridge, 
Mass., soap manufacturers. 

Smelser was fined $5,000; his assis- 
tant, Cleo W. Knappenberger, $1,000; 
Raymond J. Lamping of Detroit, sales- 
man for Procter & Gamble, $500. The 
sixth man named in the indictment, 
Frank J. Elms, former Lever Bros. 
employe, was given a suspended sen- 
tence of six months, and probation 
for one year. 

Three Week Trial 

Judge Sweeney commented that 
he was Satisfied that there was a 
breach of business ethics “to say the 
least,” but that he was not satisfied 
that the evidence showed that the 
officers and directors of Procter & 
Gamble were aware that a scheme to 
use the mails to defraud was being 
used. He pointed out that Dr. Smel- 
ser was the chief malefactor who con- 
ceived and directed the scheme. 

The trial which ran for nearly three 
weeks was characterized by testimony 
telling of securing information on 
Swan soap by paying Lever Bros.’ 
employes who went into the offices at 
night and secured samples of the new 
floating soap some time before it 
was introduced on the market in 
January, 1941. In a similar manner 
advertising plans, samples of wrappers 
and advertising data was obtained for 
Smelser. 

Three other lawsuits in Baltimore 
and Cincinnati have the companies in 
grips this year. In Baltimore, Lever 
Bros. charges that P&G has infringed 
its patented soap process. In Cincin- 
nati P&G sued Lever Bros. for imita- 
tion of product and merchandising, 
and unfair competition generally. 

Raymond O. Johnson, Vick Chem- 
ical employe and formerly with Lever 
Bros. testified that he reported to 
Smelser that eight million dollars were 
appropriated for the promotion and 
advertising in connection with the in- 
troduction of Swan soap. 
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ADV. GOES TO WAR 

The Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
has just issued Supplement No. 3 to 
the book “Advertising Goes to War,” 
which the Bureau published in the 
Summer of 1942. This supplement 
carries forward the Bureau’s plan to 
provide a continuing chronicle of sig- 
nificant wartime advertising by issuing 
from time to time collections of out- 
standing newspaper advertisements. 
The current collection contains 49 
wartime ads. 


ELECTED TO AFA 

The Advertising Federation of 
America announces that the following 
have been elected to membership in 
the Federation: The Danbury (Conn.) 
News-Times; Manufacturers Record 
Publishing Company, Baltimore; Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer. The 
M. H. Hackett Company; Walden, 
Sons & Mott, Inc.; and Nassau Daily 
Review-Star, Rockville Center, N. Y. 

* 


Magazines Give Space 
To OCD Ad Campaign 


Wasuincton, Feb, 8—The Office of 
Civilian Defense has launched what 
it described as the largest magazine 
advertising campaign ever conducted, 
utilizing contributed space in weekly 
and monthly publications. 

The drive is designed to enlist vol- 
unteer workers to aid in carrying for- 
ward the war program on the home 
front. 

Tasks to which the volunteers will 
be assigned include block leaders, and 
workers in such fields as salvage, con- 
servation, nutrition, agriculture, trans- 
portation, day care of children, hous- 
ing, health and hospital services, and 
in replacement of men who have gone 
to war or taken war production jobs 
too strenuous to permit their further 
participation. 

Space will be contributed by maga- 
zine publishers in more than 300 peri- 
odicals with total circulation of 72,- 
000,000. The magazine advertising 
program was developed by publishers 
in cooperation with the Office of War 
Information. Volunteer creative 
talent recruited through the Advertis- 
ing Council will include agencies and 
illustrators, Art for the first three 
advertisements was submitted by 
Frederick Stanley, John Falter and 
Steve Donahos. 

Organized labor also is contributing. 
The International Typographical 
Union, the International Photo En- 
gravers’ Union of North America, and 
the International Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers Union have volunteered 
the services of their members for the 
production work. 

The campaign will run for one year. 

There has been no discussion of ex- 
tending the drive to include newspa- 
pers. 

Participation by members of the 
unions will take the form of donation 
of their time, as needed. 

Arrangements for the magazine 
campaign were made with A. E. 
Winger, president of Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, New York. 





Among Advertising Folk 


JOSEPH M. ALLEN, advertising man- 

ager of Bristol-Myers Company, 
was appointed to the post of assistant 
vice-president. He joined Bristol- 
Myers in 1917 in the sales promotion 
department. 

Atan M. Warp of the Buffalo office 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., was elected a vice-president this 
week. He started with BBDO in 1929 
@s a copy writer and is now creative 
chief of both the Buffalo and Cleve- 
land offices. 

Georce T, EMERSON, account execu- 
tive of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Detroit, 
has been elected a vice-president. He 
has been with the agency since 1932. 

Frep Barrett, formerly with Comp- 
ton Advertising, Inc., is new associate 
manager of the media department at 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 

G. W. CuNNINGHAM, advertising 





manager of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, has been named chairman of 
the Chicago advertising and publicity 
division of the American Red Cross 
War Fund. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of Jamgs F. 
O’Connor as assistant treasurer. 


Frank T. Quinn, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas, Inc., has joined the copy 
staff of the Cramer-Krasselt Co., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency. 

James T. GALLAGHER, formerly asso- 
ciated with Gallagher & Muir, Inc., 
and more recently head of the copy 
and creative department of Young & 
Dutton, has joined the copy staff of 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia agency. 

Huco Parton has joined the Frank- 
lin Bruck advertising agency, New 
York, as copy chief. Prior to Feb. 1 
he headed the copy staff of Campbell- 
Ewald eastern division. 

Rutx Jacoss, formerly with Gotham 
Advertising Company, has joined the 
copy staff of Reiss Advertising. 

Marie C. Power, formerly with 
Gardner Advertising Company, has 
joined Jones & Brakeley, Inc., New 
York, as space buyer. 


Food Industry 
To Explain 
Gov't Campaigns 


Wasuincrton, Feb. 8—The Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., has 
enlisted the support of its members in 
explaining six major government food 
campaigns to the public. 

The plan was worked out in co- 
operation with the Office of War In- 
formation and the Advertising Coun- 
cil. Covered will be current food 
problems, 1943 farm production goals, 
Victory Gardens, point rationing, nu- 
trition and food conservation, and 
farm manpower. Material will be 
mailed at once to GMA members, 
some additional food processors, and 
about 500 advertising agencies with 
food accounts. This group is re- 
sponsible for approximately $100,000,- 
000 worth of paid advertising an- 
nually, OWI said. 

Scientific advertising suggestions for 
explaining the 1943 food situation in 
all media are being developed by OWI 
in cooperation with the Advertising 
Council, and GMA has offered to act 
as adviser to food advertisers in link- 
ing their campaigns to the desired 
war themes. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claud 
Wickard has written to GMA offices 
saying: “If the food industry, under 
the leadership of your association, un- 
dertakes an orderly and effective de- 
lineation of the entire food problem 
to the public, through advertising pro- 
vided by its member companies, you 
will, in my opinion, be doing a public 
service of the highest value.” 


cs 

ANNUAL REPORT AD 

President Lewis H. Brown of Johns- 
Manville Feb. 8 laid the foundation 
for a new approach to the job of in- 
teresting the general public in the 
financial framework of corporation 
operations. He did it with a display 
advertisement of his company’s 1942 
annual report placed in 120 newspa- 
pers in cities where the company has 
plants, district sales offices or large 
concentrations of stockholders. The 
financial statement was stripped of all 
legalistic and accounting terms and 
pared down to a half-dozen plainly 
stated items. 


OPA Rules on Use 
Of Retail Price 
In National Ads 


Producer Responsible for 
Ceiling Violations Unless 
Ad Contains Statement 


WasHIncTON, Feb. 8— Producers 
who state the retail price of their own 
products in advertisements have been 
made subject to two rules set out by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

When a national producer mentions 
the retail price of his product in 
newspaper, magazine, or radio adver- 
tisements he need not include a state- 
ment saying that the retail price men- 
tioned in the advertisement cannot be 
charged by retailers whose individual 
ceilings are below the price men- 
tioned, but this rule has a qualifica- 
tion if the advertisement lists the 
names of the retailers selling the prod- 
uct at the advertised price. 

When names of the retailers are 
listed in an advertisement giving the 
retail price, the producer sponsoring 
the advertisement is responsible for 
a violation of the retailer in selling 
if the advertised price exceeds his 
own maximum price, unless the ad- 
vertisement itself contains the state- 
ment that the mentioned price cannot 
be charged by any named outlet 
whose ceiling is below the mentioned 
price. A retailer who sells above his 
ceiling is guilty of a violation even if 
he sold at the price mentioned in the 
producer’s advertising. 

When a producer sends a retailer 
copy or mats which mention the re- 
tail price to be used in advertising the 
producer’s products for sale in the 
retailer’s store, the producer should 
notify the retailer that he can use the 
copy or mat with the mentioned price 
only if the mentioned price does not 
exceed the retailer’s ceiling. Only if 
the manufacturer gives this notice to 
the retailer does he free himself of any 
responsibility in case the retailer vio- 
lates his own ceiling by selling at the 
mentioned price. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





“MR. PRESIDENT and All America!” 
is the copy line that headlights the 
new phase of the AMERICAN Darry AS- 
SOCIATION campaign, scheduled to get 
under way on a country-wide basis 
the first week in March. Newspapers 
and radio will carry the advertising. 
Campbell-Mithun Agency, Chicago, is 
handling the dairy food account. 

C. J. Nickel, director of advertising 
and sales promotion of the FEIGENSPAN 
Brewing Company, brewers of P.O.N. 
beer and ale, announced at Newark, 
N. J., last week the appointment of 
Maxon, Inc., to handle all of its ad- 
vertising. 

The INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
has appointed the Olian Advertising 
Company of St. Louis as agency for 
the Conformal! Division. 

Abbott Kimball Co. has been ap- 
pointed advertising agent for KNoTHE 
Brotuers Co., Inc., New York manu- 
facturers of Expanso belts, pajamas, 
suspenders and garters. 

Ioprve EpucatTionaL Bureau New 
York has appointed O’Dea, Sheldon & 
Canaday, Inc., New York, to direct 
Iodine advertising, medicinal division. 

Abbott Kimball Co., Inc., has been 
appointed advertising agent for Dosss 
men’s hats, Dobbs women’s hats, 
the Dobbs New York retail store. 
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You have seen this picture many 
times. The household busying it- 
self at the small pleasures and 
tasks of the evening. 


This picture personifies the 
American Home and it is espe- 
cially descriptive of Philadelphia. 
For Philadelphia is, more than 
most large cities, a city of homes. 
And it has a newspaper that is 
more than ordinarily a newspaper 
of the home. We would like to 
talk a little of that newspaper. 


The Evening Bulletin is a news- 
paper that cannot be, and is not, 
read in a few brief moments. Its 
headlines and lead paragraphs can 
be skimmed for a quick resume, of 
course. But The Bulletin is a 
meaty newspaper for those who 
enjoy going through it, page by 
page, in the evening. 
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Silhouette cut for The Bulletin by Ugo Mochi 
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The Bulletin has been the lead- 
ing daily newspaper of Philadel- 
phia homes for 38 consecutive 
years. A few figures tell its popu- 
larity story so well. It has over 
600,000 circulation, the largest 
of any evening newspaper in 
America. This is a concentration 
of coverage that reaches 4 out of 
5 Philadelphia homes. 
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Bread, Bakers Provide 


Plenty of Ad 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(No. 17 in a series) 

THE NEW RULES and regulations 

covering the baking of bread, its 
wrapping, how it is to be delivered, 
the elimination of free goods, pick up 
of “stales,” and the new basic recipe 
which must be used by every baker, 
no more slicing, no more double wrap- 
ping and the reduction of store adver- 
tising material, are by this time prob- 
ably known to most of our readers. 

Bread baking is so well standardized 
today that it is rather difficult for the 
layman to identify five different slices 
of bread, from as many different 
loaves. So far as we are concerned, 
we have never been able to pick out 
our favorite bread, when we entered 
a so-called “blind-taste test.” 

Now that the government has set a 
basic recipe that governs the amount 
of milk shortening, and pounds of 
flour that may be used in relation to 
these two items—milk and shorten- 
ing—it is going to be increasingly 
difficult to prepare advertising that 
has individuality, and that is clever 
enough to win new customers and 
hold those the baker is now serving. 


Wartime Angle 


Over the past five years we have 
had an opportunity to study at close 
range the advertising policies of two 
bakeries, one located in a market of 
140,000 people and the other in a mar- 
ket of 18,000 people. Both of these 
bakeries have conducted test cam- 
paigns that we helped them prepare. 
One of the campaigns is in its third 
year. The other is just a little over a 
year old. : 

Before discussing the themes used 
for these two bakers, we would like 
to explore a new theme that is devoted 
100% to war workers, and those who 
are related to war workers. 

Here is a typical three-meal total 
of calories needed for a man doing 
severe muscular work. During the 
breakfast meal he will consume 3 ozs. 
of bread; lunch 28 ozs.; dinner or 
supper, 4.2 ozs.—a total of 10 ounces 
a day. Total calories for this amount 
of bread will be about 800 calories. 

His total intake of calories—this in- 
cludes everything eaten during the 
three meals—will amount to about 
4,058 calories. So that it is easy to see 
that almost 20% of all the food eaten 
will be bread. Some consumption! 

Here is another way to analyze the 
greatly increased market for bread in 
your community. War workers con- 
sume over 25% more bread than those 
not engaged in heavy muscular work. 
Once you know the number of war 
workers in your market, all you need 
do is add 25% to the pre-war con- 
sumption of bread for this group—add 
this to the balance, and you have an 
approximate total for the entire 
market. 

Four War Copy Themes 

Now, since the war worker is prob- 
ably the largest single consumer of 
bread, he deserves special advertising. 
Copy that gets right down to earth, 
that carries pictures of men in typical 
plants. 

Have one of your photographers 
take pictures of the known users of 
the bread you expect to advertise. Get 
from these workers a short statement 
telling why they like So & So bread, 
how many slices they eat a day, what 
kind of sandwiches they like, etc. 
Then run the pictures in 20- to 30- 
inch space at least once a week. 
That’s all there is to it. Every work- 
man whose picture is used will get 
plenty of “ribbing” about what he 


Opportunity 


says in the ad, but he will like it. It 
won't be long before you will have a 
waiting list of men who would also 
like to have their pictures taken and 
run in your paper. 

The backbone of the main cam- 
paign revolves around four themes: 
A, Children; B, Women; C, Adult 
men; D, Special sandwiches. 

Children consume a lot of bread. 
Under the new war orders, we under- 
stand that all bread will be made 
with enriched flour. So, you can’t 
feed youngsters too much bread. It’s 
good for them at meals, and when 
spread with a little honey, home jam, 
or even a few dashes of sugar, it 
makes a perfect between-meal tidbit. 


Message to Mothers 


Once each week, talk to mothers 
about the importance of good whole- 
some bread for their children. Even 
though every other baker has the 
same basic recipe for the bread that 
is sold in your market, the baker who 
tells mothers about a particular bread, 
and its uses for children, will get more 
of the business available than the 
non-advertiser. 

Women still believe that bread is 
fattening. They nibble at a small piece 
of toast, deny themselves daily nour- 
ishment, because they dread putting on 
pounds. Now, as a matter of fact, 
many food specialists recommend 
bread as part of a reducing program. 
Women need bread, just as their chil- 
dren do. Don’t duck the issue, come 
right out and say: “Worried you will 
get fat if you eat bread?” or “Don’t 
worry about fat, worry about your 
health.” 

If you want to know something 
about the dozens of different ways 
bread is used to please the male ani- 
mal, pick up any good cook book and 
check the bread recipes, and the many 
variations that have been evolved to 
use stale breads for custards and 
stuffings—bread crumbs to be used in- 
stead of corn meal, etc. Nine out of 
ten men will, in ordinary times, eat 
most of the bread or rolls set before 
them when they order a meal in a 
restaurant. They are great bread 
eaters. 

Special Sandwich Theme 

This theme is not new but it is cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting of 
all that have been mentioned. To get 
really excited about sandwiches, do 
this in your own kitchen. Start con- 
cocting new sandwiches, yourself. Get 
away from plain cheese on rye, and 
ham on white. 

And don’t hesitate to use spices that 
ordinarily are reserved for cooking. 
Use celery salt, garlic salt, chili pow- 
der, dried mustard, curry powder and 
red pepper sauce: You can make a 
sandwich fairly sing by adding a dash 
of any of these still easy to get spices. 

Your wife will probably have plenty 
of suggestions about cocktail sand- 
wiches. There must be at least 100 
combinations of this type of sandwich. 
Why feature this type of sandwich in 
advertising? For the very simple 
reason that “from now on” most of us 
will have to do most of our entertain- 
ing at home. 

Start your bakery prospect now— 
you'll have him after the war is over. 


ELECTED TO AAAA 


Foote, Cone & Belding, with offices 
in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, has been elected 
to membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 
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FREEZES CIRCULATION 
The Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
and Sentinel in an open letter to 
readers Feb. 7 stated because of the 
print paper rationing they are “com- 
pelled to freeze circulation.” Readers 
were urged to order their papers in 
advance and dealers were instructed 
there would be no more returns. 


Stories Bring OPA 
Probe of Rent Scandal 


A series of front page stories in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, exposing 
“gouging” Vallejo (Cal.) landlords 
who are alleged to have charged ex- 
orbitant rents of returning Navy men 
on leave, has resulted in the speeding 
up of the OPA investigation into con- 
ditions in that city and also in the 
bringing of this situation to the atten- 
tion of Congress through the medium 
of a speech given by Representative 
John Anderson of Santa Clara County 
(Cal.). 

The stories, authored by reporter 
Milton Silverman, went into detail, 
citing specific incidents of inferior ac- 
commodations offered for “sky-high” 
rents and quoting Naval officers and 
men who had suffered from this un- 
patriotic situation. 

In keeping with its policy of stating 
both sides of the case, the Chronicle 
included in its series, which ran over 
a period of two weeks, one story, 
authored by a Vallejo newspaperman, 
which gave that city’s defense. Busi- 
ness men and civic leaders, quoted in 
this story, admitted the existence of 
greedy landlords within the commu- 
nity, but held that this was true of 
any war boom town. These leaders 
promised that everything possible 
would be done to remedy present 
conditions. 

“We feel that we have accomplished 
our purpose,” said Larry Fanning, act- 
ing managing editor of the Chronicle, 
in commenting on the effect of the 
stories. “As a result of our expose the 
OPA in Washington made a statement, 
promising to push its investigation.” 


ABC Announces 
New Members 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
announces the addition of the follow- 
ing advertisers to membership: 

American Safety Razor Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bourjois Company, 
Inc., New York. 

The Bureau also announces the fol- 
lowing new publisher members: 

Daily Newspapers: Moncton (N. B.) Times, 
Urbana (Ill.) Courier. 

Weekly Newspapers: Campbellton (N. B.) 
Graphic, Dexter (Mo.) Statesman, Leitchfield 
(Ky.) Gazette, Murray (Ky.) Ledger and 
Times, Suffern (N. Y.) Ramapo Valley In- 
dependent, Walton (N. Y.) Reporter, West 
Branch (Mich.) Ogemaw County Herald. 
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The NATIONAL 
Editorial Writer 





S. Burton Heath 


As NEA’s Editorial Colum- 
nist, S. Burton Heath supplies 
hundreds of newspapers . , , 
in every state . . . with daily 
analyses of vital domestic 
and foreign topics. Confidence 
is deep in his ability to discuss 
issues intelligently and fairly. 


———— 


“Accurate reporting ... 
intelligent comment” 
The appraisal 
Richard J. Smith, Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, U. S. War 
Dept., placed on a Heath 
editorial. 


“Broad scope of 
Understanding” 
Comment from 
Mr. Norman H. Davis, Chair 
man of the American Red 
Cross, on Heath's editorials. 
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You will understand why Mr, 
Heath enjoys the largest audi| 
ence of any editorial writer if| 
you will read proofs of his| 
editorials for just one week. 
May we send them? 


— 
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Reported in the 1942 "Blue Book” by the Bureau of Advertising—American Newspaper Publishers Association 
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A “news” campaign, designed by Newell-Emmett Co., was 
prepared to present the story of the oil industry and The 
Texas Company in relation to the defense effort; at the 
same time to build acceptance and goodwill for Texaco 
dealers. One of the newspapers which carried this dramatic 
campaign in the New York area was The Sun. 


RESULT: Intensive readership tests showed that more than 
half the men who read the newspapers in which the campaign 
appeared remembered seeing the advertisements. Further 
studies reveal that consumers recognized and appreciated 
The Texas Company’s war efforts. 


Year in and year out, national and local advertisers 
have depended upon The Sun to reach New York’s sub- 
stantial and responsive citizens. Local advertisers, for 
example, have concentrated more total display advertis- 
ing in The Sun than in any other weekday paper for the 
past 18 years. 


Putting light on this year-after- year preference for 
The Sun is the findings of the L. M. Clark Company, 
well-known research organization. Recent studies show that 
The Sun is one of the best read Metropolitan dailies in 
America! 


of the National Advertisers whose campaigns ran in New York and were reported 
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Short Takes 


“THE LADIES Certainly Did Their 

Part” was the caption over this 
choice bit in the “Martinis” column in 
the Appleton (Minn.) Press. 

“The Salem Mission Covenant 
church, of Pennock, held its annual 
meeting on New Year’s Day. Under 
the able leadership of our chairman, 
Albin Broberg, business proceeded 
quickly and smoothly and the ladies 
took care of our physical needs not 
only once but twice during the day.”— 
From the Willmar Daily Tribune, Jan. 
13, 1943. 


s 
NAMES make news, F. H. Butler, edi- 
tor of the Dawson (Tex.) Herald, 
has frequently admonished his corre- 
spondents. So picture his gratification 
when he received this item: 

“Mr. John Jones bought three cows 
last week from Mr. John Smith. The 
names of the cows are Dolly, Bessie 
and Rose.” 





THE SHORTAGE of professional men 

in war-busy Baltimore was mir- 
rored in -this classified advertise- 
ment appearing in the Sunday Sun: 

“Physician wanted—Lame, halt, dis- 
abled or otherwise, for optical store. 
Very short hours. Very easy work. 
Vague knowledge of examining eyes. 
Excellent wages.” 


we 
THE eight-page, Jan. 29 edition of the 
weekly Rochester (Mich.) Era ap- 
peared with four ready-print pages 
and Pages 1 and 8 complete with ads 
and local news. An inside double 
truck, however, was blank except for 
a bold, pencilled notation which read: 
“INTERTYPE BROKE.” 
An ad in the same edition 
nounced: 
The Rochester Hotel 
At Your Service 
NO ROOMS 
Open 5 A.M. to 9 A.M. 
Meals at all hours. 


an- 


we 
FOR MANY months, now, Ray Wie- 

land has been making out well as a 
reporter for the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune. But whenever the gang 
wants to razz him a bit in after-hours 
shop talk, they recall how he got his 
start at the paper—and, Ray admits, 
it IS one of the best yarns even he 
has ever heard. 

Seems that Ray, who was hired first 
as an office boy, went to Minneapolis 
from a small town in Minnesota. On 
his first day, he hauled copy until 
2am. Then he went home, tumbled 
into bed and knew no more until 
the clock showed 7:30. Ray figured 
he’d had an extra-long sleep, pulled 
on his pants, dashed to a street car, 
landed at the office and started rush- 
ing copy around again. 

There were new faces, but Ray paid 
no mind to them. Things happen fast 
in the big city, he figured. Finally, 
the managing editor collared him. Ray 
broke in, worried, said he was sorry 
he was late but that he had overslept. 

“Late?” cried the m.e., “you’re 12 
hours early!” 

Ray has learned now. He knows 
that when he looks out his bedroom 
window and sees the sun above the 
horizon, it’s rising, not setting. 

= 
OUR this 


correspondent suggests 





should be included in the “he sur- | 


rounded them department.” A para- 


graph in the “It Happened in Michi- | 


gan” column of the Detroit Free Press | 


reported: 

“Marine Pvt. John W. Mielke, of 
Ferndale, who “attacked from three 
directions (on Guadalcanal) during 
the night of Sept. 12-13, personally ac- 


counted for at least six of the over- 
running enemy, prevented loss of his 
weapons, and by his heroism was 
largely responsible for halting the 
enemy advance,” has received the 
Navy Star. Pvt. Hubert D. Milanow- 
ski, of Grand Rapids, received the 
Silver Star in the same ceremony.” 


4. right Ideas 


Penny Drive 


A THREATENED shortage of pen- 

nies, due to the extra drain on cur- 
rency due to state and federal taxes, 
formed the basis for the recent penny 
contest sponsored by the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. A $25 war bond was won 
by D. O. Smith, of Stone Mountain, 
Ga., in the contest offered by the pa- 
per to the person with the most un- 
usual penny bank or receptacle in the 
drive to collect pennies. A. F, Mitch- 
ell, a cashier from the Fulton Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, was on hand 
in the Constitution to count the pen- 
nies and to exchange the 107,000 
turned in for silver or bills. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, director of the U. S. 
Mint, wired the Constitution that the 
drive was “superb.” 





Human Interest Column 


A DAILY page one feature by the 

Birmingham Age-Herald is entitled 
“After Midnight by the Police Re- 
porter.” It records human interest in- 
cidents as seen through the eyes of 
the police reporters in their rounds of 
the police stations and hospitals. 


Checks on 1917 Sports 


CURIOUS to see how sports were re- 

acting to wartime emergencies and 
demands back in 1917, Ray Howe, 
Charlotte (N. C.) News sports col- 
umnist, recently spent several days 
digging into old files of the News and 
with the material gained from his re- 
search produced a “Turn Backward” 
column that has attracted wide com- 
ment. He reviewed local, state and 
national sports events during the first 
World War and compared 1917-1918 
and 1942-1943 conditions. Ironically, 
one paragraph began with this “In 
August of that year a Japanese mis- 
sion arrived in Washington and was 
received with ‘warmth and enthusiasm 
by the public!’ ” 


Return Address 

THE Augusta (Kan.) Daily Gazette 
has a novel return address on its 

envelopes. Printed as a clipping from 

a_ classified advertising page the 

Gazette envelopes have this message 

on them: 

quick and sure results try a Classi- 


tHE SUNPAPERS oF 
BALTIMORE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
Carried More Than 


29 MILLION 
LINES 


of Paid Advertising in 1942 


Media Records show that’s a gain of 
650,000 lines, or 2.3% over 1941. That's 
ample evidence of the great, rich buying 
market of Baltimore, and the ability of 
The Sunpapers to cover that market 
effectively and economically. 











EDI 


fied Adv. in the Augusta Daily Ga- 
zette. 





WANTED 


WANTED—THIS LETTER RE- 

turned to the Augusta Daily Ga- 
zette, Augusta, Kansas, if not de- 
livered in five days. 


WANTED—EVERYONE TO _ know 

that The Augusta Daily Gazette 
is the only newspaper in the world 
that gives all the local news about 
Augusta and vicinity. 


Drop Banks 


THE Ogden (Utah) Standard-Ex- 

aminer is conserving space by doing 
away with extra banks on its head- 
lines. “The doing away with the 
decks saves more than a column on 
a page,” says Managing Editor Glen 
Perrins, “especially with banners 
omitted, too. We find our readers are 
interested enough in the paper to read 
the news, without having headlines 
explained in detail what is found in the 
article—those interested read the 
deckless stories even more than be- 
fore the paper shortage era.” One 
line heads are frequently used on 
large stories. 


Free Ads for Gardens 


FOR THE second consecutive year 

the Goldsboro (N. C.) News- Argus 
will run free want ads which offer 
plots of ground free for Victory Gar- 
dens, Henry Belk, editor, announced. 
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Not more than 25 words will be ac. 
cepted for any free ad. 

This community service was started 
last year and resulted in many people 
in the Goldsboro section locating plots 
for gardens. F. H. Jeter, editor of the 
N. C. Extension Service, State Co}. 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., has suggested that 
other papers might with profit to the 
Victory Garden movement offer such 
a service. 


Daggers for Soldiers 


DAGGERS for soldiers and Marines 

are being given away by the Spring. 
field Illinois State Journal and State 
Register to those in the service who 
ask for them. These daggers are made 
from lodge swords, army swords, cut. 
lasses, bayonets and knives. More than 
500 have already been put out, and 
requests are now coming in from all 
parts of the country and from the 
South Pacific. 


The idea was originated and devel. 
oped by Jesse McCoy, World War vet- 
eran, stage electrician at the Orpheum 
theatre. Learning that the boys in the 
Solomons, New Guinea, Guadalcanal 
and other Jap infested spots were in 
need of long knives, McCoy used his 
spare time to fashion daggers from 
material he was able to secure. Mr, 
McCoy says there must be thousands 
of lodge swords which can be used, 

The first daggers were received with 
great acclaim in the South Seas, the 
Marines and soldiers saying they were 
just what they needed. 
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ROCK ISLAND - MOLINE 
§ 


The Rock Island Lines’ Silvis Shops, largest on the system and one 


of the Rock Island railroad’s Tri-City activity which in December 


$4,000,000.00. The Rock Island Lines’ Silvis Shops is another of Rock 
Island-Moline’s leading industries that help make this a good market 
today and promise to do likewise at the completion of the war. 


Cock your eyes to the future as you plan 
today’ 


the Victory Peace becomes a reality. 
ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE, good today, 
will be a vibrant and expanding market 
in the post-war era. 


Centrally located, splendidly served by 
rail, air, water and highway facilities, we 
are looking ahead with eager confidence 
to vast future expansion. 
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What the Advertiser gets 


out of a newspaper depends on 


what the Editor puts into it 





When the world was waiting for the day-by-day account of the Rickenbacker party’s 
incredible experience in the Pacific, the Chicago Tribune came thru with it first 














WHAT THE PRESS SAID 
* 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN—We have 
been greatly pleased with the Whit- 
taker series which has brought 
favorable comment and even en- 
thusiastic praise from many of our 
readers. Leavelle did a nice rewrite 
job, particularly in the matter of 
providing a daily climax and whet- 
ting the reader’s appetite for the 
next instalment. Thank you again 
for letting us share in this project. 


RICHMOND NEWS-LEADER—Whittaker 
series going great. Regard it one of 
epic stories of war to date. Please 
advise if and when you have any- 
thing else like it. 


WASHINGTON STAR—We consider the 
(Whittaker) series one of the most 
popular in reader interest since 
the war started. Judging from the 
letters received by the Star, they 
were very widely read and seem to 
have reached rather deeply into 
the minds of many of the readers. 


BANGOR DAILY NEWS—Years hence, 

this Rickenbacker Odyssey will 

probably be ranked by critics as 

the first piece of genuine literature 

— by the Second World 
ar. 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL— What 
we think of (the Whittaker series) 
can best be judged from the fact 
that after a week we are still start- 
ing it every day on the front page. 
It is a swell job of reporting. We 
are delighted to have been one of 
the papers to give this great story 
to the public first. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS—Lieut. Whit- 
taker’s account of the rescue of the 
Rickenbacker party is a deeply 
moving story of fortitude and 
leadership in its noblest aspects. It 
has a profound spiritual message 
greatly needed in our nation today. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS—The Whittaker 
articles are superb. Nothing that 
has been written thus far in the war 
can match them in reader interest. 
Congratulations on the excellent 
manner in which they have been 
handled by your organization. 


KANSAS CITY STAR—The series of 
articles as told by Lieut. James C. 
Whittaker to Charles Leavelle has 
been thrilling and stimulating. A 
truly outstanding piece of work in 
a period when the caliber of war 
stories in general has been excellent. 








‘Be story, as told by Lieut. James C. Whittaker 
to Charles Leavelle of the Tribune staff, illustrates 
the aggressive editorial enterprise and independent 
news-gathering facilities which help to make the 
Tribune Chicago’s most widely read newspaper and 
most productive advertising medium. 


This accomplishment, as Stanley Johnston’s 
series on the American victory in the Coral sea and 
all the other epic firsts turned in by Tribune men, 
makes plain that the Tribune, day in and day out, 
spares no expense or effort in order to produce a 
newspaper which presents the facts of every signifi- 
cant happening—and delivers them while they are 
fresh—not history. 


When news is hard to get, when many sources 
are bottled up altogether, the Tribune comes thru 
for readers because it has the editorial resources and 
the determination which enable it consistently to 


do so. 


That readers recognize this is evidenced by the 
plurality in total circulation which they give to the 
Tribune over other Chicago newspapers—a plurality 
not of thousands, not of tens of thousands, but of 
hundreds of thousands, daily and Sunday. 


The editorial qualities which build deepest in- 
terest among readers produce the best results for 
advertisers. As a result, they place in the Tribune 
practically as much of their total expenditures for 
advertising as they place in all four other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 


Chicago Tribune 


January average net paid total circulation: Daily, Over 955,000 


— Sunday, Over 1,200,00% 











WHAT THE PRESS SAID 
* 


FT. WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM—Our 
readers regard the Whittaker diary 
as one of the best features that we 
have offered them in a long time. 
Preachers are using it in their 
sermons. 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH—T he Whit- 
taker series is an outstanding con- 
tribution, overflowing with human 
interest and adventure. Thank you 
for giving the Post-Dispatch the 
opportunity to carry this excellent 
piece of work and hope that in the 
future you will get in touch with 
me any time you have anything 
to offer. 


BOSTON HERALD— Whittaker series 
best of its kind since Stanley 
Johnston. Many thanks. 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE—We have 
carried (the Whittaker series) at 
the top of page one for the first 
week. We feel it has been one of 
the best features of this type that 
the war has brought out. The story 
itself is a natural but its interest 
has been enhanced by Lieut. Whit- 
taker’s obvious sincerity and an 
excellent job of writing. 


" MIAMI HERALD—The Rickenbacker 


rescue story by Lieut. James C. 
Whittaker, being published cur- 
rently in the Herald, has been 
called the “greatest religious story 
of the war.” It is that and more. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL—“ Ricken- 
backer Diary” by Lieut. James C. 
Whittaker is the best newspaper 
series thus far in the war. 


DANVILLE COMMERCIAL-NEWS —W ould 
it be possible for us to obtain the 
story of Lieut. Whittaker that has 
just been completed in your paper? 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS—Whittaker ar- 
ticles . . . going over with a bang. 
We already have received several 
commendatory letters from some 
of the leading ministers and a fine 
reaction from the general public. 
The next time you get something 
good like this, don’t forget us. 
Heartiest congratulations on a fine 
job. 

NEW YORK NEWS—Whittaker narra- 
tive seemed far more effective than 
other similar tales. Brave men 
facing death do not indulge in 
heroics. Whittaker makes this plain 
and Leavelle, in writing the story, 
wisely refrained from trying to 
glamorize his characters. Both de- 
serve great credit for presenting a 
profoundly moving story with such 
restraint. 
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National Want 

Ad Week Is 

April 18-24 
Sponsored by Association of 
Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


April 18 to 24, inclusive, has been 
designated as the 11th annual National 
Want Ad Week. Although created 
and sponsored by the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers all newspapers are invited 
to participate. The week will be pub- 
licized and exploited on a nationwide 
basis and affords an ideal opportunity 
for newspapers to profit by the estab- 
lished recognition of its observance. 
Complete mat service will be avail- 
able for National Want Ad Week 
through the cooperation of all the 
leading newspaper and classified ad- 
vertising services. Maxey Hewitt, 
CAM Nashville (Tenn.) Banner and 
Tennessean, Chairman of National 
Want Ad Week, has announced that 
the campaign material is in production 
and will be released at an early date 
through the ANCAM and the coop- 
erating newspaper services. 

National Want Ad Week this year 
offers an unusual opportunity to 
CAMs to introduce and “sample” 
their respective publications. With 
the limited supply and discontinued 
manufacture of numerous articles of 
necessity and luxury caused by the di- 
version of essential materials into the 
war industries, such as electric re- 
frigerators and appliances; gas ranges 
and coal burning stoves; washing and 
sewing machines; radios and type- 
writers; garden tools and farming im- 
plements; home and office furniture; 
etc., a consistant two-week promo- 
tional campaign can draw many new 
advertisers to the columns—and, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt create 
an equal number of satisfied adver- 
tisers and readers of the classified 
section. 

“Help Each Other Help" 

Under the slogan “Help Each Other 
Help Win the War,” National Want 
Ad Week will stress the use of classi- 
fied advertising for the sale and pur- 
chase of needed articles and mer- 
chandise as a patriotic, individual 
contribution to the nation’s war effort. 
This exchange of forgotten, attic or 
basement stored merchandise can in- 
deed “help each other help” carry on 
for the duration. 

The campaign will consist of two 
phases. The first, one week in dura- 
tion, will immediately precede Na- 
tional Want Ad Week, from April 11 
to 17, and promote the use of the 
classified columns during the coming | 
week. The second phase, during Na- 
tional Want Ad Week, will promote 
the reading of the classified adver- 
tisements, thereby directing reader 
attention and promoting results for 
the advertisers. 

National Want Ad Week activities 
need not be confined to the merchan- 
dise and kindred classifications, alone. 
The promotion of this week may be 
as diversified as the individual CAMs 
desires. Special classifications may | 
be featured, special rates may be in- 
troduced, contests can be inaugurated, 
and hundreds of innovations may be 
instituted to sell classified advertising 
and reader interest during this period. 
Many CAMs have used this week as 
an ideal opportunity for the trial of 
ideas they might hesitate to introduce 
under normal conditions. 

National Want Ad Week can be 





used as an ideal stimulant for the| 


telephone and street sales staffs. Com- 
petitive contests for special sections, 
bonus paying ad and linage quotas, 
etc. will create interest and bring ad- 
ditional revenue to the department. 

Another unique idea used by one 
of the larger newspapers is the crea- 
tion by their promotion department of 
attractive colored posters and an- 
nouncements to be displayed in 
branch offices, front counter, and by 
neighborhood merchants. The latter 
utilize them as “as advertised” dis- 
play cards for their own merchandise. 

National Want Ad Week, by its title, 
theme, and economic participation, is 
a natural for the creation of new 
business and new advertisers. The 
time is most opportune and the de- 
mand for this type of advertised mer- 
chandise was never greater. The 
scarcity of manufactured articles is at 
a new high and will continue to in- 
crease as the war progresses—and, 
during the readjustment period there- 
after. The institution of a representa- 
tive merchandise section in the classi- 
fied columns can, if properly sold, 
become permament, lucrative and of 
highest reader interest. National Want 
Ad Week affords the possibility of 
launching new classifications to re- 
place others which have become war 
“casualties.” 

Remember the dates. Start plan- 
ning now. Ten years of promotion 
of National Want Ad Week is behind 
this campaign and 10 years of highly 
effective classified advertising build- 
ing is testimony of the possibilities it 
presents. 

Chairman Hewitt has announced 
that none of the material or ideas as- 
sociated with National Want Ad Week 
is copyrighted and earnestly invites 
participation of all newspapers 
throughout the country and Canada. 


L. A. Times Section 


IN CELEBRATION of its 12th con- 

secutive year of classified advertis- 
ing leadership in America, and the 
6lst year as the leader in its local 
field, the Los Angeles Times classified 
advertising department published a 
special “Leadership Anniversary Sec- 
tion” on Jan, 24. 


Despite the storm which swept 
Southern California during the last 
four days, prior to publication, the 
section totaled 35,172 lines. It con- 
sisted of 18 pages and was the largest 
ever carried by the Times. During 
1942, the Times carried a total of 
1,165,847 classified advertisements. 
O. L. Hurlbert is the CAM. 


Personals 


C. C. ARMSTRONG, formerly CAM 
of the New York Daily Mirror, is 
CAM of the New York Post. 


Frank Hastings has succeeded 
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Charles Treuter, Jr. as CAM of the 
San Antonio (Texas) Light. 

Agnes Redman has been appointed 
CAM of the Clinton (Iowa) Herald. 

Betty D. Wing has replaced Millicent 
Cartwright as CAM of the Brainerd 
(Minn.) Dispatch. 

Harry H. Hill has succeeded John 
Dixon as CAM of the Fargo (N. D.) 
Forum. Dixon is with the armed 
forces. 

G. L. Burt has accepted the post of 
CAM of the Long Beach (Cal.) Press 
Telegram. He succeeds Robert Max- 
well. 

Nancy Wagner has been appointed 
CAM of the Ironwood (Mich.) Daily 
Globe. She succeeds Shirley T. Les- 
selyong. 

Charles H. Andrews has announced 
the appointment of C. J. Morris as 
CAM of the Menominee (Mich.) Her- 
ald-Leader. 

Neal D. Rothman is the new CAM 
at the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times. He 
replaced E. Edwards. 

Harry Albright succeeds Ernest L. 
Rheinhart as CAM on the Pottstown 
(Pa.) Mercury-News. 

W. Lee Cox has resigned as CAM 
of the Mobile (Ala.) Press Register 
to accept a position with the Alabama 
Dry Dock & Ship Building Corpora- 
tion, 

Frank W. Krehl succeeds Martha 
Hughes as CAM at the La Salle (Ill.) 
Daily Post-Tribune. 


a 

CHECK-LIST FOR ADS 

Abbott Kimball Co. has just pub- 
lished a Basic Check-List for wartime 
advertisers . . . 83 timely questions 
covering all phases of present day ad- 
vertising. Unlike any previous list, 
the questions are grouped in the three 
main classifications of manufacturer’s 
thinking: If you have no goods to 
sell; If you have some restrictions; If 
you have goods to sell. 


Inquirer Urges 30,000 
Victory Gardens 


The Philadelphia Inquirer is spon- 
soring a Victory Garden campaign to 
encourage families to meet possible 
food shortages. The program includes 
obtaining available ground for plant- 
ing—city property and privately 
owned lots, vacant yards. Air raid 
wardens are cooperating in surveying 
the city under the auspices of Phila- 
delphia’s Victory Garden Committee. 
Goal is 30,000 Victory Gardens in the 
city and suburbs. The campaign be- 
gan Feb. 7. Every one who has a, bit 
of ground or who can get a plot of 
land is urged to plant a Victory Gar- 
den, The Mayor of Philadelphia has 
agreed that city park space shall be 
allotted for this purpose. 

The Inquirer also urges that indus- 
trial plants organize their employes to 
plant Victory Gardens on company 
ground. 

Prepared by a staff of experts and 
reporters under the able leadership of 
Dr. Jane Leslie Kift, nationally-known 
horticulturist, articles will show in 
detail how Victory Gardens should be 
planted and how they should be 
worked. 


ASKS READER AID 


The Boston Post is running a promo- 
tion campaign in its own pages telling 
readers how they can help the Post 
comply with the government’s order 
to conserve newsprint and be as- 
sured of their copies of the paper. 
The Post, in small ads_ spotted 
throughout the paper, urges readers 
to place standing orders with their 
local home-delivery newsdealer; sug- 
gest they have reserved regularly 
their Post by the same store, stand 
or newsboy; or to enter a subscrip- 
tion for regular delivery by mail. 





@ Akron is hitting its full war 
boom stride today with a monthly 
payroll of more than $23,500,- 
000.00 and an over-all employ- 
ment total of more than 117,000 
according to a Chamber of Com- 
merce survey. 


@ Employment in 41 Akron firms 
handling the bulk of the war work 
being done here is approximatel 
110,000—an increase of 62.7% 
over January 1942 and 102.5% 
over January 1941. 


@ The War Man Power Com- 
mission reports 119,592 persons in 
57 Akron and Summit County 
industries, all of which hire 200 
or more persons. There were 
102,097 in these industries in 
September 1942 and 72,118 in 





AKRON’S 
Monthly Payroll 
Now Tops... 


$23,500,000.00 


THE BEACON JOURNAL BLANKETS THIS RICH, 
FREE-SPENDING MARKET AND DESERVES A PLACE 
AT THE TOP OF YOUR ADVERTISING LIST. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Represented by: Story, Brooks & Finley 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


September 1941. 


@ When the Akron Area labor 
stabilization plan was adopted in 
January, 1943, 135,000 workers 
were affected. Those working in 
industries employing less than 200 
persons make up the bulk of the 
difference between the figure of 
119,592 and 135,000. 


@ The above figures are for 
Akron and Summit County only 
and do not include the balance of 
the Akron Trading Area which 
embraces the huge Ravenna 
Arsenal and many other industries. 


@ Akron's corporate population 
is now estimated at 280,000 with 
an estimated Akron Trading Area 
pepulation of 475,000. 
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NEW MANAGEMENT, AD METHODS EXPAND FIRM’S HORIZON 





continued from page 5 
for re-election, and, according to Mr. 
McCormick, many have made the re- 
election grade after six months on the 
outside. 

One of the processes of recruiting 
new prospects for Junior Board mem- 
bership is a “protege” system. Promis- 
ing young men in the organization are 
selected for special observation and 
counsel by Junior Board members and 
regular reports are submitted on their 
work to the monthly meetings. Young- 
sters in experience in the business 
who do not impress their “sponsor” 
may be dropped from further imme- 
diate consideration for advancement, 
or assigned to another junior execu- 
tive for further observation. A large 
number of young employes has been 
passed through this mill; some of them 
have been elected to the Junior Board 
and are ready for the Senior Board 
membership should vacancies occur. 
A few didn’t measure up to the Junior 
Board’s standards and were returned 
without prejudice to their former 
status, holding their positions without 
change. 

Minor Troubles Solved 

So well did the Junior Board plan 
work out that it was decided to ex- 
tend the idea by creating a “Factory 
Board” of 15 active and 3 associate 
members from among employes having 
supervisory duties in the plant, not 
members of the Junior Board. Twelve 
members are constituted as a Mem- 
bership Committee twice a year and 
these elect the three remaining active 
members. The entire new active 
board then elects three associate mem- 
bers for a three-month term, these 
being elegible to attend meetings, and 
make suggestions, but not to vote or 
to hold office. 

Results of this group’s work have 
been as satisfactory, according to Mr. 
McCormick, as were those of the 
junior executives, on a different plane. 
The Factory Board is in no sense a 
labor relations body, but it has solved 
many major and minor problems of 
internal relationships that might have 
proven troublesome without the Fac- 
tory Board’s understanding and close 
relation to the management. 

Major labor troubles were avoided 
long ago, at the start of the “Multiple 
Management” plan by several far- 
sighted company policies. First was 
a general increase in factory and office 
wage scales to well above those paid 
for similar work in Baltimore and 
above those paid by competing local 
organizations. Second is the policy of 
distributing periodical bonuses, which, 
according to Mr. McCormick, are paid 
with the declaration of dividends to 


stockholders. Third is the fairly 
widespread distribution of stock 
throughout the company. The firm 


is no longer a one-man ownership. 
Puts Democracy Into Business 


Tied in with the Junior Board and 
the Factory Executives Board is the 
most recent group—the “Sales Board.” 
This is organized similarly to the 
others, but because its membership is 
in the field most of the time, its major 
meeting is held annually. Its ideas, 
however, are constantly before the 
Factory Board, the Junior Board and 
the Senior Board, and from the mer- 
ger of the four sets of intellects have, 
in the past 10 years, come actually 
thousands of improvements in the 
company’s products and methods. 

We ought to say a word or two now 
about the newspaper advertising pol- 
icies that have come out of these mul- 
tiple deliberations, but that can wait 
a moment. There are a few trimmings 
to be added to the picture of Multiple 
Management first. 

“We haven’t all the answers to all 


business problems,” Mr. McCormick 
told the writer. “Our formulas may 
not be the best to be devised, but we 
do believe that we have made some 
progress toward the preservation of 
American business methods against 
the governmental and radical assaults 
that have been fired at it during the 
last 25 years. We have sought to in- 
troduce early democracy into our 
business, without abandoning any of 
the responsibility that should be as- 
sumed by the officers and directors. 
The final decision on all matters rests 
with the Senior Board and necessarily 
a strong leader, the president. We 
have given training in all the higher 
branches of business conduct to more 
than 150 of our people. We have made 
them conscious of their responsibili- 
ties, present and future, not only to 
the business itself, but to their fellow 
workers and (not incidentally) to the 
community in which we live.” 

Advancement in the company is 
now strictly on a merit basis, with 
men being judged by their fellow 
workers. No high-powered execu- 
tives will be brought from the outside, 
unless it is impossible to fill an un- 
usual vacancy—a scheme that hadn’t 
worked well in the past and the need 
for which is almost completely ob- 
viated by the immense reserve of 
trained men that the multiple boards 
have assembled. Young men fresh 
from high school or college are taken 
in at the bottom, placed under com- 
petent guidance, and allowed to ex- 
press their opinions. If they are 
radical with respect to business con- 
duct, as has often been the case, they 
are shown the contrast between reali- 
ties and the theories that they learned 
in the classroom, and the chap who 
persists in preferring beliefs to reali- 
ties finds the going difficult among his 
immediate associates. 

Human Touch Everywhere 


Members of the three local boards 
are expected to take part in at least 
one community activity outside of 
business hours; in fact, such participa- 
tion is a prime condition for continued 
membership on the Senior Board. 
President McCormick is associated in 
a good many Baltimore civic problems 
and one of his most important outside 
tasks is that of Director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve District of Richmond, 
Va.—rather a surprising development 
for a young man who avowed his ig- 
norance of finance when he assumed 
the presidency of his company 11 
years ago. It’s also an association 
which he claims to enjoy very much. 

The human interest element is also 
prominent throughout the company’s 
plant. The president knows the ma- 
jority of the thousand employes by 
name, many of them by first names. 
Around the cornice of his office—a 
room about 15 by 30 feet—is a con- 
tinuous line of gold name-letters, of 
men who have left the company for 
military or naval service. Above two 
of the names stands a bronze cross, 
representing the final sacrifice under 
the flag. One of the McCormick men 
rests at Bataan. Below this frieze 
are scores of photographs. ind 
the president’s chair are the pictures 
of the 45 men on the Senior, Junior, 
Factory, and Sales Boards, many of 
them with gold, silver, or jeweled 
badges awarded for some outstanding 
service to the company. Other photo- 
graphs—about 140 of them—include 
many people now prominent in the 
nation’s service, met by the ubiquitous 
president in his extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Inconspicuously placed is a 
photograph of his 45-foot “Dawn” 
cruiser, now battleship grey and 
patrolling the coast for the Navy. 

On the floor above the Senior Board 


room, which the president uses as his 
office, are rooms of about equal size 
for the Junior Board and the Factory 
Board. Prominently displayed in each 
is the pledge signed by members when 
they are elected, as well as charts 
showing the service of every member 
since the institution of Multiple Man- 
agement. Service on these Boards 
represents responsibility; it also car- 
ries dignity—an element which Mr. 
McCormick regards as essential to the 
success of any Multiple Management 
plan. 
Newspaper Advertising Started 

That, in brief, is the background to 
the story of a newspaper advertising 
campaign which has introduced the 
company’s products to many areas 
that the old management never con- 
sidered invading, and which, within 
the next few weeks, plans to add a 
number of other markets by similar 
technique. 

The advertising campaign took form 
in 1938, under the direction of Fred 
W. Ensey, vice-president in charge of 
advertising, and Walter M. Davis, 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the McCormick Sales Co., both mem- 
bers of the Senior Board. Frank E. 
Fehlman, whose work with small copy 
and frequency schedules in other lines 
had come to the attention of McCor- 
mick & Co., was engaged to assist 
Messrs. Davis and Ensey in setting up 
a simple consumer research and ad- 
vertising program. Mr. Fehlman is 
now honorary vice-president of the 
McCormick Sales Co. 


In September, 1938, 4 markets were 
selected for this work: 

(1) A rural market with 15,000 pop- 
ulation. 

(2) A manfacturing market, with 
100,000 population. 

(3) A rich suburban market with 
600,000 population. 

(4) A metropolitan market, with 
1,000,000 population. 

A continuous schedule for 12 
months was set up in these four mar- 
kets, using one newspaper in each, 
three times a week. Because spices 
and extracts are used almost exclu- 
sively in recipes, two ads were devoted 
to recipes each week. The third ad- 
vertisement was on “how to have a 
better cup of tea.” The total schedule 
in each market ran about 10,000 lines, 
individual advertisements being 50 
to 100 lines apiece. 

Consumer research and dealer re- 
search were continued throughout 
1939 so that the company knew each 
month the amount of merchandise 
shipped to each test market, and, 
through store checking, the amounts 
that were sold to consumers. 

New schedules were made up in 
October, 1939, for about 38 newspa- 
pers, each of which was asked to do 
quick consumer research work among 
their own employes. About 12,000 of 
these consumer reports were studied, 
and with these and the sales records 
of 1938-1939 in the four test markets, 
the 1939-1940 schedule was prepared. 

Force Behind the Ads 

To inaugurate this campaign, Mr. 
McCormick held 2-day and 3-day 
meetings in Pittsburgh, Charlotte, 
N. C., Atlanta, Houston, Memphis, 
Indianapolis, and San Francisco, Calif., 
attended by wholesalers, super-market 
operators, bankers, merchants and 
publishers from the territories around 
these cities. About 2,000 attended, 
and Mr. McCormick explained the 
company’s Multiple Management plan 
and its relation to the products that 
the advertising would introduce. 

The company’s division managers 
and salesmen then met with their prin- 
cipal distributors and retail groups, 





explaining to these smaller groups 
how Multiple Management enabled 
the company to produce better mer- 
chandise, deliver better service and 
assist consumers toward better rec- 
ipes and menus. 

In 1940, the company installed a 
scientific kitchen in the Baltimore 
plant, and created a fifth board, a 
“Consumer Board.” Three Baltimore 
housewives were engaged to assist 
some 10 officials of the company in 
setting up the Consumer Board op- 
eration, One of these women had 
two children, a total family income of 
$1,800 per year, and kept no servant, 
Another had two children, a family 
income of $2,700 per year, and a part- 
time servant. The third also had two 
children, an income of more than 
$10,000 per year, a full-time maid and 
an extra servant in the summer. 
There were additional women serving 
on the same board—not in the employ 
of the firm, ‘ 

Advertising Is Expanded 

Each week these three women kept 
an itemized record of all expenditures 
for food and drink in their homes, and 
sent to McCormick & Co. a statement 
of their purchases with the cost of 
each item. From these three income 
level reports and continuous customer 
research, the company has been able 
to key its advertising to varying in- 
comes and to plan merchandising to 
fit a definite consumer pattern. 

During 1942 many additional news- 
papers were placed on the basic list, 
so that 68 newspapers were being used 
at the end of last year. Practically 
100% of the advertising appropriation 
was spent in newspapers. 

Because of the success of the spice, 
extract, and tea program, the company 
set up an identical scheme for mar- 
keting of insecticides, using advertis- 
ing in approximately 115 newspapers 
during 1942. 

According to Mr. Ensey, in the mar- 
kets where McCormick & Co. adver- 
tise, they run more advertisements 
and use more space than any of their 
competitors, and in the markets 
where the spice, extract and tea ad- 
vertising appears, they run more sin- 
gle advertisements than any similar 
national food advertiser in the U. S. 

Like many other food manufactur- 
ers, the company is now shipping to 
the armed forces approximately 59% 


of its total output; nevertheless, 
it plans to continue regular news- 
paper schedules in 1943 so _ that 


brand identity will not be lost in 
either old or new markets. The suc- 
cessful formula will also be continued 
—one to three advertisements a week. 
40 to 50 weeks a year—keeping the 
trade-mark and the product con- 
stantly before the buyer’s eye. 
A Boon for Soldiers 

While the resourceful and prudent 
direction of the multiple boards pro- 
vided the company with strong re- 
serves of products formerly imported 
from countries now in enemy hands, 
the same direction is also looking to 
its chemists to bring forth new prod- 
ucts under the McCormick name. 
One is already in the hands of almost 
all of the thousands of American 
troops overseas — something which 
promises to destroy the age-old affin- 
ity between fighting men and the 
typhus-bearing cootie. Details of that 
and other food advances must be 
veiled as military secrets for the pres- 
ent, but it can be said that the Mc- 
Cormick organization is “in there 
pitching” for victory. Even dehydra- 
tion is in their schedule—to further 
aid the winning of the war. 

When all is said, there is nothing 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Hotaling’s Has 
Its Problems 


Due to the War 


New York Out-of-Town 
Newspapers Sales Agency 
Feels Economy Measures 


Hotaling’s News Agency, the unique 
organization on Times Square, New 
York, which sells out-of-town news- 
papers and back copies, is having its 
troubles these days along with every- 
one else. 

In fact, since the U. S. went to war, 
Hotaling’s has met and solved several 
problems and now is faced with its 
newest, and, it appears, most serious, 
one—trying to maintain volume sales 
in face of government restriction on 
newsprint. 

Two Papers Stop Delivery 

Already, two out-of-town papers— 
Cumberland (Md.) Evening Times and 
Meridian (Miss.) Star—have notified 
Hotaling’s that, due to newsprint con- 
servation and the transportation sit- 
uation, the papers will not service 
Hotaling’s for the duration. 

That’s only two out of 300 out-of- 
town papers sold over Hotaling’s coun- 
ters and hardly cause in itself for 
worry. But, Hotaling’s says, this ac- 
tion may be the forerunner of a gen- 
eral no delivery order all over the 
country. Such action would be disas- 
trous for Hotaling’s. 

Because New York is a great em- 
barkation point for troops going over- 
seas, out-of-town uniformed men 
gravitate toward Times Square, and on 
seeing their home-town paper on dis- 
play, buy them eagerly. 

As a result, Hotaling’s sales have 
increased and he has a greater demand 
today than he’s had in previous years. 

In turn, Hotaling’s has tried to in- 
crease his orders where he could, but 
with little success. His demand con- 
flicts with Uncle Sam’s newsprint re- 
striction. 

Price. Increases a Problem 

Recently, a Hotaling man said this 
week, the Chicago Times cut them off, 
giving as the reason newsprint con- 
servation. Hotaling’s had been selling 
six dailies and eight Sundays. Hotal- 
ing’s pressed for further explanation, 
pointing out that it is the only out- 
of-town newsdealer now in New York, 
after which the Times rescinded its 
order. 

Price increases, which have tumbled 
one over the other since the beginning 
of last year, is another Hotaling’s 
problem. Some increases are absorbed, 
others passed on to customers. 

Then there’s the “no return” policy 
adopted by many papers in the last 
year. In the beginning, they came 
slowly, but now more than half of 
the 300 papers Hotaling’s sells have a 
“no return” arrangement. 

Hotaling’s either sells his full order 
or takes the loss. However, because 
of the influx of service men to New 
York in recent months this has not 
worked too great a hardship on the 
organization. Soldiers have been 
known to buy copies of their home- 
town paper as late as two months 
after publication date if there isn’t any 
other edition. 

“You’d be amazed at the quick 
response we get when we want to cut 
our order,” Hotaling’s man said. “It’s 
no sooner said than done. But when 
we want to add a few papers to our 
order, our request is either ignored 
or turned down. 

“Here’s another thing. We got our 
regular order of Boston Sunday Globes 
recently and, as usual, sold theme out. 
That was the Jan. 24 edition. Three 
days later, the Globe notified us that 


a price increase had gone into effect 
with that edition. Which meant that 
we sold out at the old price and now 
have to make up the difference be- 
tween that and the new price. It’s 
hardly right.” 

The Toronto Weekly Star also has 
cut off delivery under a new policy, 
although the daily still is sold by 
Hotaling’s. Hotaling’s had been sell- 
ing 30 weekly Stars. 

Philadelphia and Boston papers are 
the best sellers, Hotaling’s spokesman 
said. The Miami (Fla.) Herald and 
the Los Angeles Times also sell near 
the top. Hotaling’s sells 80 daily and 
200 Sunday Heralds and 60 daily and 
120 Sunday Times. 

Hotaling’s has been a fixture in New 
York since 1905. It had two competi- 
tors around mid-town up until last 
year. In addition to over-the-counter 
sales, Hotaling’s also supplies leading 
hotels and business and other organi- 
zations. Its back-copy sales are hold- 
ing their own. 


Wyoming Group Backs 
Abels on 48-Hour Week 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Feb. 8—“Take the 
national shortage of help, and see the 
newspaper publisher and editor’s part 
of the problem,” said Edwin F. Abels, 
National Editorial Association presi- 
dent, to Wyoming Press Association 
members convening here recently for 
their annual winter meeting, “and it 
means at the least a 48-hour week. 

“Soldiers and sailors of course are 
not on any 40-hour week, and neither 
should industry or commerce be,” he 
said. 

The Lawrence, Kan., editor who 
is also a Kansas state legislator is out 
in the field discussing this and other 
problems of the trade with editors 
and newspaper owners. 

He spoke out strongly in favor of 
giving every service our national life 
at present needs. That means, he 
said, not skimping work at any time 
or place that it is required. “It means, 
in the printing business, more than 
40 hours a week in the front and also 
in the back shop.” 

Floor discussion following his talk 
showed support of his stand. 

Another highlight of the two-day 
meeting was the gridiron dinner at 
which Wyoming newspapermen were 
hosts to their state officials and legis- 
lators. 


Ernest Newton, of the Wyom- 
ing State Journal was named pres- 
ident; O. B. “Oz” Koerfer, busi- 


ness manager of Cheyenne Newspa- 
pers, Inc., vice-president; and Mart 
Christensen, secretary-treasurer. 

The loving cup presented each years 
to a daily, went to the Laramie 
Republican and Boomerang. 


Wyo. Daily Puts Across 
Council-Manager Plan 


When the new council-manager 
government became effective in Lara- 
mie, Wyo., the first of the year, a 
persistent editorial campaign of nearly 
four years by the Republican-Boom- 
erang, afternoon daily, was climaxed. 

Laramie is the first city in Wyoming 
to adopt the manager form of munici- 
pal government. At the close of 1942 
it abolished its old weak mayor- 
council plan. 

The Republican-Boomerang started 
its editorial campaign in 1939 in con- 
junction with a series of feature arti- 
cles pointing out the weaknesses of 
the city’s form of government, compli- 
cated by the retention of an 1890 
charter, and outlining the various 
forms of government open to the city 
of Laramie under state law. The cen- 
clusion of that phase of the campaign 
was that a manager was needed to 
administer city affairs. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


In the summer of 1941 the editor 
personally took the case to the Lions 
Club, conducting a series of round- 
table discussions on governmental 
problems and the need for a change. 
This resulted in the appointment of a 
Lions Club committee to thoroughly 
study the situation and make recom- 
mendations. Within a few months this 
committee was taken over by the 
Laramie Chamber of Commerce. After 
a nine-months study and investigation 
it recommended the adoption of the 
council-manager form of government. 
The Chamber of Commerce backed its 
committee and joined the newspaper 
in an intense program of public edu- 
cation. Petitions were circulated, re- 
sulting in the calling of a special elec- 
tion, held in November, and the plan 
was voted in two to one. 

The Republican-Boomerang did not 
relax its editorial campaign with the 
successful election. Educational fea- 
ture articles and editorials continued 
to stress the need for abolishing ma- 
chine politics from municipal elections 
and the naming of businessmen to the 
council. In the election, held in De- 
cember, four of the nine councilmen 
were businessmen. 


Knickerbocker News, 
Guild Sign Contract 


Time spent in military service ac- 
crues to the benefit of an editorial 
department worker for seniority, sev- 
erance and profit-sharing, according 
to provisions of a contract negotiated 
by Tri-City Newspaper Guild with 
the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker 
News. 

In addition, the company has 
agreed in a statement of policy to give 
first choice in filling vacancies to tem- 
porary employes taking the places of 
those who have gone into military 
service. 

The contract, establishing a five-day 
work week for all editorial depart- 
ment employes except the managing 
editor and the editorial writer, has 
been signed, effective Dec. 15. Pay 
increases, recommended by a govern- 
ment conciliator, await approval of 
the War Labor Board. The increases, 
affecting most of those receiving $70 a 
week or less, range from $3 to $10 
weekly. The reporter-copy desk 
minimum is raised from $40 to $50 a 
week, 

This is the first contract between 
the guild and the News. Negotiations 
were begun last May, after the guild 
won an NLRB election by a margin of 
two votes. Upon signing of the agree- 
ment, the guild authorized the News 
management to send letters on guild 
stationery to persons who had dis- 
continued subscriptions as a result of 
a boycott begun by the guild when 
negotiations struck a snag. 

The guild is now trying to negotiate 
a new pay scale with the Albany 
Times-Union. 


Hollington K. Tong 
In United States 


Dr. Hollington K. Tong, vice-min- 
ister of information for China and 
escort of Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
in this country, was a luncheon guest 
of Joseph T. Mackey, Linotype pres- 
ident, at Linotype headquarters, 
Brooklyn, Feb. 5. And in the after- 
noon of the same day Lt.-Gen. Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen and members of his 
staff made a tour of inspection through 
the big Linotype plant. 

With Dr. Tong were Randall Gould 
and Frederick B. Opper, former edi- 
tors of the Evening Post and Mercury 
of Shanghai, a newspaper now being 
carried on by Mr. Gould as a weekly 
in New York City. Both men plan 
to return to China soon and to estab- 
lish a newspaper in Chungking, China. 


Supply Fire Company 
With Equipped Truck 


Artanta, Ga. Feb. 8—Auxiliary 
firemen, attached to City Fire Depart- 
ment Company No. 1, soon will have a 
fully equipped fire truck through the 
generosity of officials of the Atlanta 
Constitution and the Atlanta Journal, 

The truck, donated by George Big- 
gers, executive vice-president of the 
Journal, and Horace Powell, business 
manager, will be remodeled and out- 
fitted under the direction of H. H. 
Trotti, vice-president and business 
manager of the Constitution, and will 
be stationed without charge at Hunt- 
er’s Garage at 37 Forsyth street. 

The auxiliary firemen who will man 
the truck are all employes of the Con- 
stitution and the Journal and engaged 
in night work. In case of an air raid 
at night, the entire truck’s crew will 
be less than a block from the truck, 
and ready for action in a few moments, 

O. T. Smith, Constitution composing 
room employe, is captain of the com- 
pany, while R. E. Sweat, of the Jour- 
nal composing room, is the lieutenant, 

. 


Newsboys Not Agents. 
Conn. Court Decides 


Newsboys are neither the employes 
or agents of a newspaper, the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court ruled last 
week in an opinion written by Justice 
Newell Jennings, sustaining a decision 
by Judge Carl Foster of Superior 
Court and dismissing a $15,000 negli- 
gence suit brought by John Ross, a 
minor, of Bridgeport, against the 
Bridgeport Post. 

The Ross case, which marks the first 
time that Connecticut courts have de- 
cided the question of the status of 
newsboys, had its inception July 12, 
1939, when the plaintiff fell from an 
auto while assisting in the delivery of 
papers. Ross sued the Post on the 
ground that the driver was an agent 
of the Post. 


FORM CEREAL INSTITUTE 


Cuicaco, Feb. 10—Formation of 
Cereal Institute, with headquarters 
here, was announced today following 
a meeting at which seven of the coun- 
try’s leading cereal manufacturers 
joined to cooperate nationally in the 
government’s’__ nutrition _— program. 
Other manufacturers will be invited 
to join the institute, whose activities 
will be largely public relations, it was 
stated. Andrew Duncan, formerly of 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc., was ap- 
pointed managing director. Founder 
members are Cream of Wheat, Gen- 
eral Foods, General Mills, Kellogg, 
National Biscuit, Pillsbury Mills, and 
Quaker Oats Companies. 


” 

NEW BOOK ON AP SUIT 

The Associated Press has published 
for AP members the second volume of 
member editorials on the monopoly 
complaint filed by the government last 
Aug. 28. The comments deal prin- 
cipally with the AP answer and in- 
clude those carried in a special sup- 
plement of Eprror & PusLisHER last 
Nov. 21, as well as E. & P.’s editorials 
on the suit. The second volume, like 
the first, was compiled for informa- 
tion of AP members and to preserve 
the whole record of comment. 


e 

GARDENING TABLE . 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times 10 
sponsoring a community garden pro- 
gram recently published a_ planting 
table for home victory gardens. The 
table was prepared by the Connecticut 
Experiment Station and gave the 
amount of seed required for a 100- 
Greenbaum is managing editor an 
Erne H. Linford editor. 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 


Bonds, Mortgages, ‘and Other Assets 
Interest due and accrued... 
Premiums due and accrued.......... 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves 


Policyholders’ Funds....... a 
Policy Claims in process of settlement 
Dividends to Policyholders......... 


Total Liabilities. . . 


SE IN 605.606 Soc ceteveres 


Surplus..... 


Total Liabilities and 
Funds... . 


United States Registered Bonds included in the above 
statement are de; ited as required by law; State of 


Massachusetts $250,000; State of Georgia $10,000. 


Contingency 


December 31, 
1942 
$790,042,716 

8,546,322 
11,747,679 
$810,336,717 


$606,788,957 
155,884,845 
3,458,134 
8,824,386 
2,434,064 
762,112 
$778, 152,498 
6,931,577 
$785,084,075 
25,252,642 





$810,336,717 

















A complete Annual Report will be sent on request 


with American families 


[—_—— plans, based on the solid foundation of Massachusetts 
Mutual policies, were fulfilled for many thousands of American fam- 
ilies last year. Our policyholders and their beneficiaries received over 
45 millions of dollars. These payments were divided as follows: 


ON $18,700,941.75 
Matured Endowments.......... 3,908,380.18 
Disability Benefits.............. 1,923,172.46 
AMMUITY. PAYIMNENES. «6.6.66 ccc cess 5,522,881.38 
Cash Surrender Values........... 7,439, 177.39 
Dividends to Policyholders...... . 8,385,842.89 


$45,880,396.05 

For over ninety-one years since the Massachusetts Mutual was 
organized, our representatives have helped families all over America 
to build a solid foundation of assurance under their hopes and plans 
for financial security. Over a billion dollars has already been paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. And at the end of last year, there 
were in force 532,915 policies representing $2,055,144,876 of life 
insurance, and, in addition, 40,464 annuities, for future payment. 

The need for life insurance is never-ending. As long as men and 
women grow old and die, as long as bread is bought with money, as 
long as fathers and mothers love their children, life insurance has a 
job to do. And in the future, as in the past, the Massachusetts Mutual 
will be found keeping the faith with families all over America. 
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NO NEWSPRINT PLOT 
MORE HEAT than light is evident in the plan 

of the 50 Republican members of Congress to 
delay further reductions in use of print paper 
“until new details and reasons can be furnished 
Congress.” The same can be said of the state- 
ments by Rep. Shafer of Michigan that proposals 
for cuts in the use of paper are “part of an in- 
sidious movement by long-haired theorists to 
destroy the press.” 

The writer of these lines spent several days in 
Washington prior to publication of the War Pro- 
duction Board orders restricting the use of print 
paper by newspapers, magazines, and commercial 
printers. Those days were consumed in many 
conversations with men who, by their commercial 
experience, can be considered as experts in the 
manufacture of paper from the first blow of the 
woodsman’s axe, as publishers, as transportation 
executives, and as suppliers of various consumer 
demands. Among them there was not one “long- 
haired theorist” bent upon destruction of the 
press. We did hear that there were in Washing- 
ton people who might answer to that description, 
but none of them appeared to have any voice in 
the decision that print paper used simply had to 
be curtailed during 1948. 

The basic facts have been stated in these col- 
umns several times, but another brief summary 
will do no harm. The first fact is that the supply 
of wood from which the Continental supply of 
print paper must come is 20 to 25 per cent under 
last year’s crop. It is impossible to be more 
definite than that because of factors in the woods 
which have not yet fully developed, but it is cer- 
tain that the number of men engaged in cutting 
trees will not be able to produce more than the 
total indicated by the above shortage. The sec- 
ond fact is that this supply of raw wood is sub- 
ject to demands which have not been present in 
peace times. Pulp-wood is used for nitration to 
produce an enormous quantity of explosives. 

From our talks with American and Canadian 
paper people, we do not believe that there is any 
getting around that equation. There is so much 
wood available. There are demands on the sup- 
ply which, in war, take precedence over normal 
civilian needs. Paper, therefore, like other com- 
modities for civilian use, must bow to war ne- 
cessities. No one in Washington wants now to be 
bound by a definite prediction of the amount by 
which use of print paper will be reduced, but in 
no quarter did we hear any prediction that publi- 
cations will be cut to anything like 50 per cent of 
recent normal consumption, as some of the Re- 
publican Congressmen seem to fear. 

Nowhere in war production circles six weeks 
ago was there any evidence of a wish to control 
the press by controlling its paper supply. The 
exact opposite was true. The WPB laid down 
a simple formula, with which publishers were 
free to choose their own methods of compliance. 
As demonstrated in Eprror & PustisHer last 
week, the formula as now laid down appears to 
work injustice on a large number of newspapers 
in small cities. We left Washington with the 
impression that such imperfections had been an- 
ticipated and that they would be corrected as 
individual publishers presented their cases on 
appeal. So far there has been no experience re- 
ported on such appeals, but we believe that the 
WPB is prepared to deal justly and generously 
with them. We hope so. 


The fear of the Congressmen that control of 
print paper would deprive publishers of the 
chance to print sufficient advertising to meet ex- 
penses and that government control would enter 
through the thin wedge of a subsidy appears to 


I am come a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth on me should not abide in darkness. 


—St. John XII: 46. 





have no basis in any governmental statement or 
policy. The WPB emphatically disclaims any 
intention of controlling the press. The Treasury 
Department has refused to entertain the idea of 
paid advertising by the government because it 
wished to avoid even the appearance of a subsidy 
to the press. Newspapers themselves have re- 
sisted the idea of paid government advertising, 
advocated for the past year by Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, because they feared it might be the open- 
ing for eventual subsidy. So from any angle, the 
subsidy idea looks like a spook. 

The whole subject cannot be dismissed with- 
out examining the financial integrity of news- 
papers under print paper restrictions. We see no 
reason for alarm. If paper tonnage is cut, paper 
costs should also drop, even though not in the 
same proportion as the volume. Circulation and 
promotion wastes will have to be eliminated, 
drastically, and newspapers stand to profit rather 
than lose by that step. Advertising space may 
have to be rationed, in order to present an ade- 
quate news service. Wasteful writing will also 
have to go by the board, as will illustrations 
which are not functional as well as ornamental. 
The year 1943 will not afford any publishers war- 
boom profits, but with sagacious management and 
a patriotic recognition that normal business cannot 
be carried on in a country fighting a total war, 
we see no reason why the majority of newspapers 
cannot keep on an even keel and a firm founda- 
tion for post-war progress. 

Our counsel to the Congressmen is that they 
raise no false alarms at this time. Regulation of 
print paper use to date has been accomplished by 
the cooperation of representative publishers with 
the War Production Board. If that relationship 
can be maintained, and we see no reason why it 
cannot be, there should be no fear of the im- 
position of rules designed to wreck the press or 
bring it under government suzerainty. 


FROM THE STRATOSPHERE 

AMERICAN, British and Canadian reporters 

have seen their war stories during the past 
three years from the decks of sinking warships. 
from the deserts of Africa and the swamps of 
the Southwest Pacific, from the —palpitating 
bridges of Navy cans, even from flimsy rubber 
rafts as castaways. Now comes the news that 
eight Americans are being trained for the peculiar 
hazards of bomber flights five miles above earth’s 
surface, where the normal temperature of what 
These 
men, when they learn to save themselves from 
frostbite, and the tricks of parachuting from the 
sub-stratosphere, expect to tell us the story of the 
Flying Fortresses and Liberators on their mis- 
sions of destroying the sinews of Nazi war. Pre- 
sumably, the eight now under instruction are 
the vanguard; more will be needed as the bomb- 
ing of Axis production centers goes into crescendo. 

It is grim, perilous duty, but it will be mastered 
in the fashion that newspapermen have applied 
to all of the new emergencies that this war has 
provided. By the normal risks of air war, it can 
he expected that some of the reporters and pho- 
tographers will be lost on duty, and the men in 


passes for air is 35 degrees below zero. 
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training have had that possibility strongly put 
to them at the start. They accept it. It is 4 
new form of the adventure that a journalistic 
career is popularly supposed to abound in. It js 
also” equipment for newspaper work in a_post- 
war world, in which the airways will have a part 
that even the most imaginative among us can 
scarcely define today. 


A HOLE IN THE LAW? 

EDITORS of three New Jersey newspapers have 

been ordered by the Supreme Court of that 
State to reveal how news concerning a vice jn- 
quiry reached their offices. The court’s opinion 
holds that the New Jersey statute which protects 
newspaper confidences is constitutional, but that 
it does not cover the answer to the particular 
question that the investigating 
asked. 

That question, curiously, did not concern the 
source of the published news—which the con- 
fidence statutes specifically safeguards—but the 
names of the messengers by which the informa- 
tion was delivered to the editors. The majority 
of the court believed that that question should he 
asked and answered. A> minority dissented. 

Obviously, the identity of the messengers is not 
the final objective of the question. The investiga- 
tion, properly enough, is seeking the principals 
for whom the acted. The 
have the law to guard themselves and their papers 
against penalties for revelation of a source of 
confidential information, and with that privileged 
protection they also have the responsibility of 
not interfering with the processes of justice. The 
editors concerned know their duties as citizens as 
well as their professional obligations. They will 
Neither will they allow 
any political purpose to be served by picking a 
hole in the law that was designed to protect 
honest journalism from political persecution. 


commissioner 


messengers editors 


not obstruct justice. 


“A LITTLE LIBERTY” 

NO OFFICIAL, unless it be President Roosevelt 

or Secretary Ickes, has been more critical of 
journalistic ethies than has Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia of New York City. For months on 
end he has refused to talk with City Hall re- 
porters because he disapproved of the manner 
in which they covered municipal affairs. During 
the same periods, his usual conversation with 
newspapermen took the form of lectures on in- 
tegrity, both personal, and, as applied to their 
newspapers, corporate, 

So we can't help wondering what His Honor 
would have said had any newspaper committed 
the offense against journalistic confidences that 
formed part of his last Sunday broadcast. Two 
hours before the Economic Stabilization Director 
issued his order rationing civilian shoe purchases. 
the Mayor gave out the broadest possible hint of 
what was coming. When told that his jumping 
the gun had produced a stampede for shoe pur- 
chases at East Side shoe stores, the only ones 
open on Sunday, he lamely admitted that he had 
taken a “little liberty.” but that it had not been 
fatal. 

Give the Mayor the benefit of the doubt. 
Grant that he did not remember that the East 
Side stores were open on Sunday, and that he 
meant to give no citizen an advantage over an- 
other. What remains is that the Mayor was 
guilty of a piece of smart-aleckism on a par with 
the worst aspects of yellow journalism. His 
former OCD title might be given back to him 
with a new translation—“Officer of Civilian 
Demoralization.” 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


JAMES H. QUILLEN, publisher and 

owner of the Johnson City (Tenn.) 
Times, has joined the Navy as an en- 
sign. He will be stationed for the 
present at the Naval Training Center 
at Dartmouth College, N. H. Last year 
he was selected as “the outstanding 
young Johnson City citizen for 1942” 
and was nominated by the Johnson 
City Chamber of Commerce as Ten- 
nessee’s outstanding young man of the 
year. The Times will continue to 
operate under the management of 
John Collins. 

Carl R. Lehman, business manager 
and a director of the Press-Democrat 
Publishing Company of Santa Rosa, 
Cal., the past 19 years, has assumed 
new duties as publisher of the Morn- 
ing Press-Democrat and Evening Re- 
publican. Lehman was named by Mrs. 
Ruth W. Finley, president of the com- 
pany, to succeed her late husband, 
Ernest L. Finley, editor and publisher 
of the papers for 45 years. Herbert J. 
Waters was named editor of the Press- 
Democrat, after being managing editor 
since 1938 and with the organization 
since 1929. A. V. Napier remains edi- 
tor of the Republican. 

Officer Candidate Gordon Gray, 
president and publisher of the Wins- 
ton-Salem (N. C.) Journal and Senti- 
nel, is the father of another son, born 
in Winston-Salem Feb. 6. Officer Can- 
didate and Mrs. Gray are now the 
parents of three children, all boys. 
Gray is stationed at Fort Benning, Ga. 

F. A.-Miller, president and editor of 
the South Bend Tribune, observed his 
75th birthday Jan. 31. A beautiful silk 
American flag was presented to Mr. 
Miller by Congressman Robert A. 
Grant, of Indiana’s South Bend con- 
gressional district. Mr. Miller’s con- 
nection with the Tribune dates from 
July 3, 1887. 

Frank Jenkins, publisher of the 
Klamath Falls Herald News, was 
named president of the Oregon Press 
Conference at a session of the confer- 
ence on the University of Oregon 
campus, Eugene, recently. The con- 
ference also unanimously reelected 
George Turnbull, professor in the uni- 
versity’s school of journalism, as sec- 
retary. 

Max Lerner, granted leave of ab- 
sence for the duration from Williams 
College where he has been professor 
of political science since 1938, has 
joined the staff of PM as assistant to 
the publisher. He was formerly editor 
of the Nation and will write editorials 
for PM. 








In the Business Office 


N, E. BROWN, vice-president and ad- 

vertising manager of the Columbia 
(S. C.) Record, has been elevated to 
vice-president and business manager. 
John Setzer has been named national 
advertising director and Andrew Mul- 
cay was promoted to display adver- 
tising manager. Both were members 
of the advertising staff. Nat Robb 
has been named circulation manager 
to succeed Alfred Owings who re- 
signed. 

William E. Brewster, formerly west- 
ern advertising manager in the Chi- 
cago office, has been appointed assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston. Nor- 
man S, Sweetland, formerly New 
England advertising manager, has 

Nn appointed manager of national 
advertising, continuing to supervise 
the work of the New England adver- 
tising office. Marshall W. Hill, for- 





merly advertising representative in 
the Chicago office, has been appointed 


3, 1943 


western advertising manager, in the 
Chicago office. 

Ray Miller, formerly with Paul 
Block & Associates and prior to that 
with the Hearst newspaper organiza- 
tion, has been named manager of 
Liberty’s Detroit office. 

Howard C. Obeay, former manager 
of the circulation department of Strat- 
ford (Ont.) Beacon-Herald, which he 
joined as reporter in 1929, has been 
appointed circulation manager of the 
Montreal (Que.) Monitor. 

C. L. Starr has joined the eastern 
advertising staff of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. He was formerly 
national advertising manager of the 
New York Post. 

Thomas J. LaBrum, executive as- 
sistant in charge of promotion for the 
Philadelphia Record, was elected pres- 
ident of the Pen and Pencil Club at 
the annual meeting. He succeeds 
Harold J. Weigand, Inquirer editorial 
writer. Other officers chosen were 
Harold Hadley, Bulletin, vice-pres- 
ident; Raymond Nelson, Inquirer, 
treasurer; William D. Long, secretary. 

Miss Lucille Satterlee, former car- 
rier for five years, has been advanced 
to chief mail clerk of the Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News. Bob Berry, 
former carrier, is making good on his 
new job as Longview district manager 
of the Daily News. 

Tom Buck, of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin promotion department and 
an expert air pilot, is delivering one 
lecture a week on aero-dynamics to a 
class in aviation at Benjamin Franklin 
High School. 

Robert Soywer, of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin display staff, and Mrs. Soy- 
wer, have announced the birth of a 
daughter. 

Wayne Sellers, secretary of the 
Texas Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, resigned that position Feb. 1 
to accept an executive post with the 
Marshall (Tex.) News-Messenger. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


VICTOR KELLEY, assistant manager 

of the NEA-Acme San Francisco 
bureau, has been named manager, re- 
placing Jean Graffis, resigned, who 
held that post since July 1942. Mr. 
Kelley was at one time manager of 
the Los Angeles bureau. Mr. Graffis 
took over at San Francisco following 
his return from Germany, where, as 
NEA correspondent, he had been in- 
terned at the outbreak of war between 
that country and the United States. 
Following a short stay in Southern 
California, Mr. Graffis plans to go 
East to assume another post. 

Percy Albrook, managing editor of 
the Watertown (S. D.) Public Opin- 
ion, has taken over the additional 
duty of telegraph deskman. Floyd 
Emerson, formerly on the telegraph 
desk, now is a reporter. 

James P, Felton, editor of the Oz- 
nard (Cal.) Press Courier, has joined 
the personnel office of the Contrac- 
tors Pacific Naval Air Bases, Port 
Hueneme, Cal. 

Joseph duPlain has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of the Burlingame 
(Cal.) Advance by George McQueen, 
publisher. 

Jack Matteson, reporter and city 
editor of the Red Bluff (Cal.) Daily 
News, has been appointed managing 
editor to permit F. W. McKechnie, 
Jr., publisher, to devote his entire 
time to the business management of 
the paper. 

Liston Elkins, managing editor of 
the Waycross (Ga.) Journal-Herald, 
was recently awarded a medal for 
outstanding service to the community 
at the Kiwanis Ladies Night program 
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CARLYLE HOLT, for over 25 years | 


an editorial and feature writer and 
reporter extraordinary, has just re- 
turned from an 





1,000 words of 
copy daily for 
84 days. It was 
the 54-story se- 
ries of articles 
on the Army 
Ground Forces’ 
training camps 
in all sections 
of the country 
which Holt did 
for his paper, the 
Boston Globe. Not only was reader- 
interest high for the series, but the 
Army was pleased when Gen. L. J. 
McNair, commander of the A.GF., 
wrote the Globe: “I want you to know 
we, of the Army Ground Forces, ap- 
preciate the fine work your Mr. Car- 
lyle Holt is doing in his series of 
articles on the Army Ground Forces.” 

Associates say that Holt is a “quiet, 
able worker who gets the news.” His 
trip to 21 Army training camps that 
took him three months and nearly 
8,000 miles, brought the news of what 
the Army is doing to train ground 











Carlyle Holt 


and air personnel. And the news was | 


pretty much as he wrote it; each day’s 


column was sent to the War Depart- | 


ment which in turn sent it to the 
Globe. The only things deleted by 
the censors were a few exact figures. 
Holt began with the Globe and started 
his newspaper career in 1916. After 
service in the first World War he re- 
turned in 1919 to continue for the 
Globe. Born in Waverly, Mass., he 
has now made his home in Salem and 
commutes daily. Most of his assign- 
ments of late, besides editorials, have 
been on covering the Army, Navy and 
war activities. Travel on trains is 
hell, Holt says, as he relates his many 
experiences with crying babies, pretty 
sweethearts, sad mothers, Army men 
on furlough, cowboys and the many 
who have to travel by train these 
days. He asserts that travelers are 
lucky to get two meals a day while 
traveling, “plus some peanuts and 
coke.” 





and Jack Williams, Jr., telegraph edi- 
tor, was awarded a silver cup for the 


Kiawanian rendering the most out- | 


standing service. 

Martin Sheridan, Boston feature 
writer and photographer, has been 
released from the Mass. General Hos- 
pital where he was recuperating from 
burns received in the Cocoanut Grove 
disaster Nov. 28. Both his hands were 
grafted twice. 

Bob Murphy, Minneapolis Star 
Journal motion picture reviewer, and 


Mrs. Murphy, announced the birth of | 


a son Feb. 8. The child is their sec- 
ond, 


Paul S. Hedrick, oil editor of the 


Tulsa World, was honored at a dinner | 


recently in observance of the 20th 
anniversary of his service with the 
newspaper. He began newspaper 
work 42 years ago as a youngster on 
the old Kansas City Journal. 

Al Francis has joined the Associated 
Press at San Francisco, as dark room 
attendant, taking over for Paul 
Strong, who is now attending the 
Army’s photographic Signal Corps 
school near Sacramento, Cal. Other 
new additions to the AP staff in that 
city include E. F. Azlein, who trans- 
ferred from the Denver bureau and is 
now a member oi the traifie staff; and 

(Continued on page 24) 


assignment} 
which called for | 
much travel,! 


4 at a clip— 
for readership 


United Features columnists are 
acknowledged first in readership 
the nation over. 

The Mansfield, Ohio, News-Jour- 
nal inquired the other day which 
of them were available. Four 
were. The News-Journal ordered 
all of them at a clip—the follow- 
ing four: 





RAYMOND CLAPPER 
In Washington 








WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Fair Enough 









a 


ERNIE PYLE 


Roving Reporter 








THE WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By Drew Pearson 





Sharing with these leadership in 
their fields are Bill Cunningham’s 


column, Harry Hansen's “The 
| First Reader,” Joseph Fort 
Newton's “Everyday Living,” 


Eleanor Roosevelt's “My Day,” 
Al Williams’s “Air Power,” Joe 
Williams’s sports column. For 
current releases, for terms, please 
write to 
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FEATURE 


SYNDICATE 
220 EAST 42no STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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continued from page 23 





Wallace Fong, Jr., a Chinese, who is 
telemat mailer. 


Abe Lemes is now on the staff of the 
public relations department, Standard 
Oil Company of California. Lemes 
formerly served as feature writer on 
the Richmond (Cal.) Independent, 
Antioch Ledger, Berkeley Gazette, 
and covered special assignments for 
United Press. 


Mrs. Francis Buresh, reporter, 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, has 
resigned. Mrs. Niobe O’Connor has 
joined the suburban staff of the Daily 
News. 


Ramond Gregg, who has been man- 
ager of the South Bend Tribune’s 
branch office in Elkhart, Ind., has 
been transferred to the news staff in 
the South Bend office. 


George O. Bauman, for the past 35 
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years publisher of the Cudahy (Wis.) 
Enterprise, has of inter- 
ests and retired. George P. Dunn, 
formerly on the editorial staff of the 
Antigo (Wis.) Daily Journal and the 
Milwaukee Journal as well as five 
years on the Enterprise, becomes 
president of the new Enterprise Pub- 
lishing Co., and publisher. M. R. 
Rittenhouse joins the company as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Dunn is a graduate 
of the Marquette University school of 
journalism. 


Mr. and Mrs. Shirley Prugh are 
the parents of a daughter born Feb. 4. 
Until his induction into the Army re- 
cently, Mr. Pugh was courthouse re- 
porter for the Des Moines (Ia.) Trib- 
une. 

Blaine E. Rowlee now is with the 
Associated Press bureau at Pierre, 
S. D. He formerly was court reporter 
on the Aberdeen (S. D.) American 
News. Sec Milner, whom Rowlee suc- 
ceeded, was named bureau chief. 

Clarence R. Kiessig, cartoonist for 
the Sheboygan (Wis.) Daily Press, has 
resigned after 15 years with the daily 
to become head of the art department 
of the Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal. 

Marguerite Follett has succeeded 
Charles Milner as librarian for the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Journal and Jour- 
nal-Tribune. Mr. Milner was trans- 
ferred to the Journal-Tribune repor- 
torial staff. 

Mrs. Editha K. Webster, former 
society editor of the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal and Journal-Tribune, has re- 
placed men reporters in handling fea- 
ture writing for the Journal-Tribune. 

John Ralston, court house reporter, 
Sioux City Journal, was reelected 
president of the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Newspaper guild. 

Bet Patterson, graduate of R. J. 
Reynolds High School in Winston- 
Salem, has accepted a position as re- 
porter on the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Morning Journal. 

Miss Mary Garber, Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal reporter, has been 
transferred to the reportorial staff of 
the Winston-Salem Sentinel, after- 
noon daily. 

Marian McDaniel, formerly secre- 
tary to the city editor on the San 
Francisco News, has been promoted 
to head librarian, replacing Barbara 
Pearson, who has been named in- 
formation editor. Taking over as 
secretary to the city editor is Lois 
Thomas, formerly a copy girl. 

Robert Wilder, veteran reporter with 
the New York Sun, is in North Caro- 
lina travelling with a group of USO 
entertainers staging shows at Army 
posts. He is doing a series of stories 
for the Sun on his tour. 

Mrs. M. H. Marcus, who as Julia 
Banks was a reporter on the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, has opened a 
real estate office in Memphis. 

Miss Anna Belle Cookingham, of 
Jackson, has joined the editorial staff 
of the Jackson: (Mich.) Citizen Patriot. 

Joseph Green, member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Chicago Tribune, 
and Mrs. Green are the parents of a 
daughter, born Jan. 31 in Chicago. 

Larry Flick, Philadelphia Bulletin 
city editor, has resigned his executive 
duties because of illness. Emerson 
Hassrick has been named acting c.e. 


Alex Griffin, Philadelphia Record 
assistant managing editor still on his 
back in Hahnemann Hospital recover- 
ing from pneumonia, has received a 
bid from Hollywood on his recent 
book, “Here Come the Marines.” 


Jackson Berger has been appointed 
morning city editor of the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald and Express. Berger, 
formerly a rewrite man, has also 
served as city editor for the Los 
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Angeles Examiner and the Los Angeles 
Times. 

Al Roberts, ex-Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin writer, is now doing a public rela- 
tions job for the Naval Reserve Mer- 
chant Marine Service. 


Lewis Young has been made after- 
noon city editor of the Los Angeles 
Evening Herald and Express. He for- 
merly was assistant city editor. Lester 
Adams has been made an assistant city 
editor replacing John Clarke who has 
been moved to rewrite. 

Arthur A. Parks, news editor of the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal, is the 
father of a daughter, Margaret Jean, 
born Jan. 29. 


Henry Cauthen, state house reporter 
for the Columbia (S. C.) Record, has 
been promoted to city editor. Added 
to the news staff were Miss Blanche 
Gibbs, who was society editor of the 
Greenwood (S. C.) Index Journal, 
and Miss Lecil Drummond, who was 
instructor in journalism at Brookland- 
Cayce (S. C.) high school. 

Jimmie Thompson, former sports 
editor of the Greenville (S. C.) Pied- 
mont and affiliated with radio station 
WFBC, has been named sports editor 
of the Columbia (S. C.) State. He 
succeeds Jake Penland who has en- 
tered the Army. 

Jeff Keene, ex-managing editor of 
the Philadelphia Daily News, who has 
been on the Record copy desk rim 
for several months, started doing a 
daily chatter column for the Phila- 
delphia Record last week. 

Saul Richmond, former editor of the 
Healdsburg (Cal.) Tribune, resigned 
to accept an editorial position with 
the Napa (Cal.) Daily Register. 

J. W. McKinley, who had been on 
the composing room staff of the Yar- 
mouth (N. S.) Herald-Telegram, has 
joined the news staff of the Glace Bay 
(N. S.) Daily Gazette, as New Water- 
ford, N. S., representative. 

Jeanne Griggs Pollet, former re- 
porter on the Boise (Ida.) Capitol 
News, Nampa (Ida.) Idaho Free Press 
and Caldwell (Ida.) News-Tribune, 
has joined the Sacramento (Cal.) 
Union. Lois Cravey, wife of Union 
deskman Jerry Cravey, and Betty 
Green, Sacramento newswoman, have 
also joined the staff. 

Mrs. Lilian Laraway, former writer 
for the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, 
other Pacific Coast newspapers and 
Good Housekeeping magazine, is now 
editor of the Sacramento Air Depot 
News of McClellan Field and assistant 
to the public relations officer. 





With the Colors 


BEN LANGDON, publisher of the 

Mangum (Okla.) Daily Star since 
February, 1941, has been inducted into 
the Army at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Cpl. Luther D. Ham, former sports 
editor of the Daily Oklahoman and 
Oklahoma City Times, is now sta- 
tioned at Camp Butler, N. C. 

Marvin Franks, formerly with the 
Okemah (Okla.) Daily Leader, has 
been inducted into the Army and sta- 
tioned at Fort Benning, Ga. 


Russell H. Peters, day managing 
editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
has been commissioned lieutenant in 
the Navy and has been assigned to the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy in 
Washington for instruction in Navy 
shore installation administration. Ray 
Colvin, night managing editor of the 
P.-L, is at present handling both posts. 

Bob (Red) Lodmell, former federal 
run reporter for the Seattle Times, 
has completed an Army Officers’ can- 
didate school at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
and has been commissioned second 
lieutenant in the Signal Corps. 





Archie Campbell, ex-police reporter 
for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, is 
back at sea again with the enabdiede 

marine—this time as third assistant 
engineer. Last year he sailed as an 
oiler on a freighter laden with war 
material for the South Pacific. 

Marion L. Slusser, Memphis (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar photographer-reporter, 
has enlisted as a cadet in the Air 
Forces for training in meteorology. 

Walter Stewart, former sports editor 
of the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, who was promoted from cap- 
tain to major, has been given an over- 
seas Army assignment. 

Karl Waldron, Minneapolis Star 
Journal news room, has been called to 
duty with the Army Air Forces and is 
ane stationed at Nashville, Tenn, 

Cummings, (PFC), sports writer 
on = Call-Bulletin, and Fred Merrel] 
(PFC), who was a columnist on the 
Chronicle, are former San Francisco 
newspapermen now on duty in the 
public relations department at the 
Presidio in San Francisco. 

Jack Sundine and Jim Dix, Moline 
(Ill.) Dispatch reporters, have been 
commissioned ensigns in the Navy. 
Sundine is a son of August Sundine, 
one of the publishers of the Dispatch. 

Christopher L. Dvarecka, reporter 
on the Springfield (Mass.) Union, has 
joined the Army enlisted reserve and 
will report for active duty at Fort 
Devens on Feb. 16. 

Ben Crissman, who has been han- 
dling the financial department of the 
San Francisco Chronicle in the ab- 
sence of Sidney Allen—on leave from 
the paper to the OWI—is scheduled to 
be inducted into the Army shortly. 
Jack Kane, assistant news editor, has 
also joined the “colors,” having been 
commissioned as a lieutenant (j.g.) in 
the Navy. He is now awaiting call. 


Edd Rountree, on the rewrite desk 
for International News Service at San 
Francisco, has joined the Navy and 
has been sent to the University of 
Arizona for training. Other recent 
changes in the INS San Francisco bu- 
reau include the return of Leo Rari- 
dan, Alaska war correspondent, who is 
now handling rewrites. Howard Han- 
dleman, of the Los Angeles bureau, 
replaced Mr. Raridan in Alaska. Do- 
ing rewrite and desk work in the San 
Francisco bureau is Lorette McClatchy, 
a 1942 graduate of the University of 
Missouri school of journalism. 

Robert W. (Pete) Lee, assistant city 
editor, San Francisco News, has 
his examinations for the Army. Tim 
Guiney, promotion manager and more 
recently on the copy desk of the News, 
is to be inducted into the Army. 
George Challis, rewrite-reporter, has 
been commissioned as ensign in the 
Navy and has been sent to the naval 
school at the University of Arizona. 
Helping to fill the hole left by the de- 
parture of these men are two recent 
additions to the staff: Edward E. 
Herwig, formerly news editor on the 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) News-Press, 
who is serving as a rewrite-reporter, 
and Beecher Kellogg, formerly sports 
editor on the Palo Alto (Cal.) Times, 
also rewrite-reporter. 

Dick Sullivan, former reporter for 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, has 
been called into service as a Marine. 

Ray Schwartz, baseball reporter for 
the Oakland (Cal.) Post-Enquirer, is 
a private at the West Coast Signal 
Corps Replacement Center at Camp 
Kohler, Sacramento, Cal. 

Paul Hansell, state editor for the 
Associated Press in Iowa for the last 
two years, has been commissioned a 
lieutenant (j.g) in the Naval Reserve 
and will report soon to New York for 
training. 

Louis M. Olzyg, former member of 
the Milwaukee Journal editorial staff, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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In 1905 TheTravelers Insurance Company used this poster in a safety exhibit 


in Boston. 



































In 1942 The Travelers printed thousands of copies of this to display 


on bulletin boards of factories making munitions of war. 


How much does it cost to prevent an accident? 


i MANY ACCIDENTS can be prevented 
with a thousand dollars? How many 
limbs can be saved with a hundred thousand? 


How many lives can be saved with a million? 
Frankly, we don’t know! 


Yet, we’ve invested more than $50,000,000 
in accident prevention and maintain a staff 
of several hundred trained experts, the largest 
group of its kind in the world, whose job is 
to safeguard life and property against need- 
less destruction. They’ve had the satisfaction 
of watching accident ratios drop in plants 
operating in accordance with their recom- 
mendations. They are particularly proud of 


their war record, the steady, successful fight 
they are waging to keep down accidents in 
vital industries. 

But nobody can tell you how much money 
it costs to prevent an accident, because you 
can’t add up the ones that don’t happen. 
You can’t estimate the trips the ambulance 
doesn’t have to make, or the times the 
emergency room in the hospital isn’t used, 
or the operations the doctor doesn’t have to 
perform. If the accident doesn’t occur, you 


can’t count the wages which might have been 
lost or the hours of useful production which 
might have been sacrificed. 

Is the prevention of an accident worth 
the undetermined cost? Ask the employee 
whose life, limbs and health have been pro- 
tected. Ask the insurance buyer whose pre- 
mium rates have been reduced because of 
lower accident frequency. Ask the grateful 
production man whose schedules have been 
free from interruption by accident. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Miami Herald Names 


Pennekamp and Hills 


Mramt, Fla., Feb. 5—John S. Knight, 
editor and publisher of the Miami 
Herald today announced the appoint- 
ment of John D. Pennekamp as as- 
sociate editor and of Lee Hills as 
managing editor. 

Pennekamp, 46, has been managing 
editor of the Herald for the past five 
years. Hills joined the staff as news 
editor last fall after leaving a similar 
post on the Cleveland Press. He is 
36 


The new associate editor was born 
in Cincinnati and began his news- 
paper career with the Cincinnati Post 
in the days of O. O. McIntyre and 
H. T. Webster. 

Hills became editor of the Price 
(Utah) News Advocate at the age of 
18. After attending Brigham Young 
University and the University of Mis- 
souri, he studied law at the Oklahoma 
City school of law and later was ad- 
mitted to the bar. During 12 years 
with the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
he served as managing editor of the 
. Indianapolis Times, editor of the Okla- 
homa City News, and associate editor 
of the Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
Scimitar. 

Edward (Ned) Aitchison, for the 
past eight years city editor and later 
associate editor of the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times, has joined the Herald 
as city editor. Aitchison previously 
was managing editor of the Rockford 
(Ill.) Register-Republic. 


Rangers Show Tactics 
For Women Reporters 


Wasuincton, Feb. 5—Realistic ex- 
amples of how America’s Rangers are 
preparing to meet the enemy and a 
display of infantry combat tactics gave 
newspaper women a graphic capsule 
version of the Army Ground Forces 
training program when the Women’s 
National Press Club witnessed a dem- 
onstration put on by officers and men 
of the 76th Infantry Division from 
Fort George G. Meade, Md., at the 
Willard Hotel here last week. 

The demonstration followed the visit 
by a number of women reporters here 
to Fort Meade several weeks ago when 
they were shown work being done by 
troops in the field. 

Officers who were in charge of the 
demonstration were available for 
questioning about the training pro- 
gram, weapons and tactics used in the 
display following the presentation. 
Arrangements were made and super- 
vised by Lieutenant Lewis M. Marcy, 
Public Relations Officer of the 76th 
Infantry Division and former member 
of the United Press bureau in Boston, 
through the cooperation of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Pasley, Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Daily News. 
Mrs. Pasley is co-chairman of the 
club’s entertainment committee. 


Honor Journalists | 


In Venezuela | 

Caracas, Feb. 8 — Newspapers | 
throughout Venezuela last week have 
been hailing the award by President | 
Isaias Medina to the Venezuelan As- | 
sociation of Journalists as evidence of 
the increasing respect with which 
journalism has been regarded since 
the death of dictator Juan Vicente 
Gomez and the elimination of press 
censorship in 1935. 

President Medina presented a gold 
medal to the association for its co- 
operation with the government and 
local business and agricultural inter- 
ests in staging the successful indus- 
trial and agricultural exposition here 
last month. According to Association 
President Manuel B. Pocaterra, “the 





gesture culminated a series of indica- | 


tions that through their highly im- 
proved literary standards and self- 
imposed ethics Venezuelan newspa- 
permen have restored the Fourth 
Estate here to the status of a respected 
profession.” 

Before the advent to power of Gen- 
eral Gomez in 1907, Venezuelan jour- 
nalists enjoyed high social standing 
and were invited to state, literary and 
society functions. Gomez’s absolute 
suppression of the Venezuelan press 
and the imprisonment, torture and as- 
sassination of newspapermen who did 
not wholly support him, forced a 
majority of the nation’s journalists out 
of the field and discouraged most men 
of principle from journalistic work. 

After Gomez’s death in 1935 a group 
of journalists started a program of 
reorganization. By this time news- 
papermen had so fallen in popular 
respect that the profession was a 
handicap rather than an asset in se- 
curing invitations to official functions. 

Two years ago, Sr. Pocaterra, who 
is managing editor of El Heraldo, 
formed the Asociacién Venezolana de 
Periodistas, which has carried out a 
continuous and vigorous campaign on 
behalf of the profession. The program 
has been three-fold: To establish a 
code of journalistic ethics which will 
win respect and confidence; to raise 
literary standards and modernize 
newspaper style and methods of re- 
porting; to secure better working con- 
ditions and better pay for newspaper- 
men to a point where men of high 
calibre will seek to join the profes- 
sion. 

According to Sr. Pocaterra, “the 
high esteem in which the journalistic 
profession is now regarded in Vene- 
zuela is a tribute to the determination 
of Venezuelan newspapermen to win 
that respect through their own in- 
tegrity and a rigid self-imposed code 
of ethics.” 
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has been commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps and or- 
dered to report for duty in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lieut. William Lovell, formerly with 
the United Press at Madison, Wis.; 
Milwaukee and Chicago before enlist- 
ing in the U. S. Army last June, re- 
ceived a crushed vertebra and head 
and face injuries when lumber for a 
building project at Camp McCain, 
Miss., fell on him. 

Lieut. Joseph Forestal, of the U. S. 
Army paratroopers, formerly At- 
lantic City reporter for the Philadel- 
phia Record, Camden Courier-Post 
and New York Post, won his gold 
shoulder bars last week upon gradua- 
tion from Officers’ Candidate School at 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


Judson Smith, general assignment 
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reporter for the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald and Express, and James Sham- 
bra, police reporter, have been in- 
ducted into the Army. 

Stanworth Hancock, co-publisher of 
the Santa Maria (Cal.) Daily Times, is 
now a lieutenant in the Navy, in train- 
ing at Quonset Point, R. I. 

J. Robert Warburg, of PM radio de- 
partment staff and one time bridge 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, has been 
appointed editor of “M.P.,” publication 
of the 759th Military Battalion, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Bill Asprey, Philadelphia Record, 
has gone to Miami to join the Army 
Air Forces. John Nolan, Record 
sports staff, and brother of Charles 


Nolan, Record make-up man, has 
joined the Navy. 
Jim Keeney, the original “Cecil 


Pennyfeather” of the Philadelphia 
Record, was inducted into the Army 
Jan. 30. 

Harvey Nagler, New York Journal- 
American staffer, and his brother, 
Gerald, sons of Herbert Nagler, Jour- 
nal-American reporter, have joined 
the Army Air Forces and are now 
taking their cadet pre-flight training 
course. Two uncles of the boys also 
are newspaper men. They are Barney 
Nagler, Bronx (N. Y.) Home News 
sports writer, and Rolfe Garrett, fea- 
ture editor of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

Thomas A. Craven, formerly as- 
sistant advertising director of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post, prior to that 
national advertising manager, is a 
volunteer officer candidate in U. S. 
Army, Camp Walters, Texas. 

Miss Thelma Korous, bookkeeper 
for the Salt Lake City Deseret News, 
has joined the WAVES. 

Edward Morgan Harris, sports edi- 
tor, Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal and 
veteran newspaperman, Jan. 19 vol- 
unteered in the Army and will be in- 
ducted at Fort Oglethorpe Feb. 12. 

Paul Strong, “dark room man” at 
the San Francisco office of Associated 
Press for the past 11 years, has joined 
the Army Signal Corps and is being 
trained for photographic work. Tak- 
ing his place at the AP is Alfred Fran- 
cis, a free lance photographer. 

Jack O’Donnell, former Atlantic 
City correspondent for the Philadel- 
phia Record, Camden Courier-Post 
and New York Post, has been com- 
missioned a 2nd Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army. He graduated to the rank 
in the Infantry Officers’ Training 
School at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Fritz Littlejohn, day filing editor of 
the Associated Press in Charlotte, 
N. C., has been inducted into the 
Army at Fort Jackson, S. C. 

Wilton Garrison, former Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) Herald sports editor and 
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more recently a member of the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer sports staff, 
has entered the Army and is training 
at the Miami Army air base. 


R. R. (Dick) Pitts, former Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer dramatic edj- 
tor, has entered the Army and js 
training at Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 
souri. 

Tom Fesperman, Charlotte (N. C.) 
News reporter, has entered the Arm 
— is training at Fort Jackson, 

Andrew F. Jones, formerly em- 
ployed in the busines office of the Co- 
lumbia (S. C.) State, has been com- 
missioned an ensign in the Navy. 


Wedding Bells 


JOHN C. WEAVER, former reporter 
on the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican and now storekeeper second 
class in the naval reserves, was mar- 
ried to Ruth M. McMahon in West 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 30. 

James Henry Krepps formerly of 
the news staff of the Huntington (W. 
Va.) Herald-Dispatch and Miss Mil- 
dred Klein Keller of the advertising 
department of the same publication, 
— married in Huntington on Jan, 


William F. Fowler, state editor of 
the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch-Herald, and 
Miss Dolores Marian Wellington were 
married at Erie on Jan. 30. 


Ensign Alfred C. Williams, USNR, 
formerly Los Angeles Times reporter 
and one-time sports editor of the 
Santa Bararba (Cal.) News-Press, 
was married Jan. 28 to Miss Joanne 
Dessert in South Bend, Ind., where 
Ensign Williams has just completed 
his course of study in the officers’ can- 
didate school at University of Notre 
Dame. 

John H. McKelligot, reporter, 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, and 
Miss Nancy Russell of that city, were 
married at Holy Name Church there 
Feb. 5. 


Private Vince Pollet, on the public 
relations staff at McClellan Field, 
Sacramento, Cal., and former Idaho 
newspaperman, to Miss Jeanne Griggs, 
with Idaho newspapers in _ Boise, 
Nampa and Caldwell, on Jan. 15. She 
went to Sacramento for the wedding 
and immediately joined the staff of 
the Sacramento Morning Union. 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 

Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and _ enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 

en employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 
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Here are their hats... eye a7 @ Lamy / 





A PRIME MINISTER'S... A FIRST LADY'S... A SHIP-BUILDER’S . . . 





A SEA-FIGHTER’S... AN INDIANA GENTLEMAN'S... A CHIEF-OF-STAFF’S... 


Ta hats travel by air these days. They ride in the same planes with sacks of important mail, with shipments 
of tools and materials marked ‘‘rash by Air Express,’’ and with thousands of other hats not so well known. They may go 
to New York or New Orleans...to Washington or Wichita...to Panama or Portugal. For today the nation’s Airlines 
maintain regular passenger and Air Express service between all industrial centers at home and to more than 60 foreign 
countries. In addition, they work hand in hand with the U. S. Armed Forces in the tremendous job of supplying 


our war fronts all over the globe. Whether it’s breaking a production bottleneck . . . or carrying out a military 


mission... Air Transport gets there first. A‘r Transport Associatéon, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Cowles Boys’ Amazing 
Minneapolis Record 


continued from page 7 





of explaining and interpreting the 
news, in the opinion of John Cowles. 
“Too many papers are either content 
to merely carry the wire service ac- 
counts, or they give only one side of 
a story in a poisonous partisan way,” 
he asserted. “Radio commentators 
have interpreted and clarified the news 
at the same time as they told it. Like- 
wise, Time magazine’s success is 
largely due to its ability to clarify and 
interpret as it reports the week’s 
news. Newspapers must learn to paint 
in the background as well as sound- 
ing the dominant notes of day-by-day 
action. 


Sees More Interpreting of News 


“The danger of interpretation lies in 
the possibility of serving a selfish par- 
tisan interest. But if the American 
press is going to do a better job, the 
only answer seems to be to allow more 
leeway to staff writers. Publishers 
should seek out intelligent writers 
who have the same journalistic philos- 
ophy as the editor and then give them 
plenty of latitude. The next decade 
will undoubtedly see a big develop- 
ment in this respect, with editors and 
publishers allowing more latitude to 
writers, under by-line, who will in- 
terpret as they report.” 

John and Mike Cowles, incidentally, 
allow more leeway than do many pub- 
lishers, as far as their staff writers are 
concerned. Commenting on this point, 
John said: “They are intelligent and 
able; and we give them their head. 
You need to have a_ philosophical 
agreement on your whole journalistic 
slant, then allow your staff complete 
latitude to work toward that goal in 
their own way.” 


The Cowles brothers are really edi- 
torial men at heart, despite their cos- 
mopolitan interest in newspapers, 
radio stations and Look magazine. 
They feel the success of Reader’s 
Digest, for instance, is something that 
ought to be encouraging and also a 
“damn _ provocative challenge” to 
newspapermen. 

“Reader’s Digest has shown that 
people are willing to pay money for 
reading matter of high caliber,” said 
John. “The outstanding success of 
Reader’s Digest shows the enormous 
latent desire of the public for good 
reading material, if the words are put 
together properly. The challenge to 
newspapers is whether or not they 
are doing as an intelligent job of edit- 
ing the news.” 


The Star-Journal and Tribune are 
conscious at all times of their obliga- 
tions to Minneapolis, the Northwest 
and the nation. Freedom of press to 
them is an obligation as well as a 
privilege. Expression of the papers’ 
opinions is confined to the editorial 
pages, and reporters are instructed to 
report all sides of every controversial 
or political question without bias. 


Local News in Second Section 


Like their sister papers in Des 
Moines, the Minneapolis newspapers 
contract for many syndicated column- 
ists much the same as magazine edi- 
tors buy writers. When the columnists 
are good their stuff 1s printed. Often, 
however, columnists’ copy is edited, 
but the meaning is never changed. 
Every page of the papers is dummied 
and to avoid a “front-page” newspa- 
per, the papers are built from the back 
page to the front, resulting in greater 
reader traffic. The second section is 
used as a local news section. Every 
one, from the office boy up to the 
editor, is taught the importance of 
pride of achievement. A_ headline 
writer takes the same pride in his 


work as the reporter who writes the 


story. 

Stuffy Walters’ admonition to re- 
porters is: “Tell it once and sit down.” 
He works closely with David Silver- 
man, managing editor, who doesn’t 
believe in a style book, but would 
rather follow the dictionary and good 
English. Reporters are taught to avoid 
journaleese and not to stiffen up when 
they come in to write their stories. 
“Be damn accurate, but interesting,” 
says Walters. 

Minneapolis is not a street sale city 
and most of the papers are home de- 
livered. Therefore, reporters and edi- 
tors are warned not to “flog up” 
sensations, Yet the papers, especially 
on Sunday, seek out a “talking story,” 
one that hits every reader in the eye 
and sets him to talking about it with 
his neighbor. Such stories are termed 
“sockeroos” in the parlance of Wal- 
ters, who cited a recent Sunday story 
about a farmer with 17 children, who 
are helping to solve the war food 
problem. 

The Sunday paper, edited by Victor 
Wagner, with the assistance of Dave 














Basil Walters 


John Thompson 


Neill, Star-Journal news editor, and 
George Connery, Tribune news editor, 
is a strictly hometown product from 
front to back. The Minneapolis Sun- 
day Tribune prepares its own roto 
section and magazine supplement, all 
tailored for Northwest consumption. 
The Sunday paper is a well-planned 
product that covers the entire field, 
with something to interest the aver- 
age reader in every section. Charles 
Johnson, veteran sports editor, has a 
wide following, dating back to his 
early days with the old Star. 
Follows Des Moines Pattern 


Editorially, the Star-Journal follows 
the general pattern of the Des Moines 
papers as to eye-arresting material. 
Gideon Seymour, editorial editor of 
the Star-Journal, is a former Asso- 
ciated Press writer who trained for a 
short while under W. W. Waymack 
at Des Moines. Last year, Seymour 
found time not only to write and edit 
the editorial pages of the Star-Jour- 
nal, but also to address more than 150 
groups before whom he expounded 
orally the discussion of city, state, 
national and world affairs, 

“We try to preserve the greatest 
freedom of expression,” said Sey- 
mour. “We never try to work both 
sides of the street. We make no great 
effort to be in constant agreement with 
the morning Tribune, although we try 
to have a meeting of minds on the 
basic things.” 

The 75-year-old Tribune continues 
as the unofficial spokesman for the 
agricultural Northwest, while the 
Star-Journal follows a more metro- 
politan policy of concentrating on af- 
fairs concerning the Twin Cities. Min- 
neapolis is an unusually fortunate 
city, in that it ranks near the top in 
literacy and is the home of the state 
university, in addition to being the 
capital of Minnesota. 

The Star-Journal’s editorial page 
uses quite a lot of miscellany that deals 
with Minnesota, but seldom reprints 
other newspaper editorials, unless 
they relate to Minneapolis or the 
Northwest. Letters to the editor are 
encouraged and many are printed, 
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together with editor’s comments or 
quips. Interesting Christmas and St. 
Valentine’s Day editorial features are 
the jingles jotted down by Seymour, 
in which he uses the names of 350 
leaders of the community. A new 
editorial feature, “What’s Cooking?” 
forecasts events to come in the North- 
west. Written by Bill Kelty, research 
editor, the column appears once a 
week and offers “odds” that certain 
events will come to pass. 

On the morning side, Thomas J. 
Dillon, editor-in-chief of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, preserves the flavor 
of the Tribune. His biting Irish wit 
continues to be the topic of conver- 
sation in Minneapolis, as do the col- 
umnar writings of William McNally, 
author, playwright and historian. Bill 
McNally, formerly general manager of 
the Minneapolis Tribune newspapers, 
is today a vice-president of the com- 
pany. He and Tom Dillon give the 
morning paper a characteristic tone 
of expression that differentiates it 
from the evening Star-Journal. 

Human Touch to Work 


In every department of the two 
papers there are men and women who 
inject into their work a human touch, 
like Ed Shave who stages an annual 
pheasant dinner for disabled vete- 
rans; and Cedric Adams, the “civic 
boy scout,” whose latest good deed of 
vast proportions was that of getting 
coat hangers for soldiers. A soldier 
wrote in that he and his buddies 
needed coat hangers. Adams gave 
voice to the request and 9,000 coat 
hangers were donated. 


Another example of the human 
quality is that of Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny of Brisbane, Australia. Sister 
Kenny had developed a new system 
for treating infantile paralysis, but 
the medical profession had not yet 
recognized the system. Meanwhile, 
Sister Kenny’s passport was about to 
expire. The Star-Journal and Trib- 
une stepped in and assigned a re- 
porter to look into Sister Kenny’s 
work. Her passport was extended and 
additional clinic facilities were pro- 
vided. The first comprehensive story 
of her method appeared in the Min- 
neapolis papers in September, 1940. 
On Dec. 17, 1942, the Elizabeth Kenny 
Polio Institute, a municipal clinic, was 
dedicated in Minneapolis. 

Aside from being “good neighbors” 
both as newspapers and as members 
of the organization, the Star-Journal 
and Tribune do not go in for an over 
abundance of special promotions to 
help Minneapolis merchants attract 
trade. There are the usual editorial 
promotions, but by and large, the 
papers boost civic events created by 
the business men, rather than pro- 
moting their own. Like the Des 
Moines papers, the Cowles newspapers 
in Minneapolis do not accept liquor or 
beer advertising, nor do they promote 
cooperative pages from merchants to 
stimulate the war effort. Such pa- 
triotic service is handled through the 
news columns, leaving merchants free 
to use the advertising columns as they 
see fit. 

Ad Department Executives 


Harold Perkins is national adver- 
tising manager and is a comparative 
newcomer in the Cowles organization. 
Like his colleague, Sam Howard, re- 
tail advertising manager, “Perk” is 
Hoosier-born. Fred Clifford directs 
the classified department. 

Working for harmonious personnel 
relations in the merged newspapers 
is Business Manager Joyce Swan 
and Stanley Hawks, executive assist- 
ant. 

They are ably assisted by good hu- 
mored “JT” Thompson, amiable pub- 
lisher. W. D. Parsons, circulation 
manager, assisted by M. E. Fisher, 
has a smooth-working carrier organi- 
zation which has recently been re- 
vamped so that older boys carry the 


same morning, evening and Sunday 
routes in Minneapolis. 

W. C. Brown, mechanical superin- 
tendent, keeps the production depart- 
ments at high efficiency, having 
absorbed the Journal and Tribune 
mechanical men into the old Star or- 
ganization. Lyle K. Anderson, secre- 
tary and comptroller, keeps the budget 
in balance and assists Joyce Swan. 

John Cowles may be gone for the 
duration, but his newspaper organi- 
zation moves at a fast pace, the tempo 
having been set by events of the last 
six years in Minneapolis. 


New Ad Methods 


Expand Horizon 
continued from page 18 








extremely remarkable about the Mul- 
tiple Management plan, except the 
fact that it has not been more widely 
adopted by American business. It is 
in effect, in one form or another, in 
several hundred industrial organiza- 
tions, probably with widely varying 
results. As Charles McCormick sees 
it, there is nothing automatic or rou- 
tine in the operation of the idea. It 
has to be worked at, every minute, by 
everybody from the president down. 
It is just what its name implies, and 
cannot be used as a substitute to cover 
fundamental defects in organization or 
policy. 
Technique for the Future 

Mr. McCormick jokingly tells in- 
quirers that some of his business 
friends think his ideas those of a 
“screwball,” and we have the hunch 
that he relishes the gentle opprobrium 
that the epithet carries. He’s satisfied 
that the plan will keep McCormick & 
Co. young, free from the hardening of 
business brain arteries, not sternly 
committed to old ways, and always 
ready to ask the “what,” “why” and 
“how” of any proposed departure. So 
far, it has worked that way. 

At the conclusion of our visit, Mr. 
McCormick said, “Most of us now be- 
lieve that democracy is worth fighting 
for—yes, and worth dying for, but it 
is going to take more than wishful 
thinking to maintain the American 
way of living. A lot of democratic 
principles have got to be revam 
and brought up to date. I believe that 
Multiple Management is one very good 
way to achieve this end.” 

It is this writer’s belief that Multi- 
ple Management could, if sincerely 
applied, work successfully with a 
small organization or with one em- 
ploying 200,000 people. 

When the present conflict is over, 
management and labor will have to 
sit down side by side and solve their 
problems on a give-and-take 
To us, Multiple Management offers 
one simple and effective way to pre- 
serve this democracy. 


es 

DROP JOURNALISM WEEK 

The annual Journalism Week of the 
University of Missouri has been can- 
celed for the duration of the war, it 
was announced recently by Dr. Frank 
L. Mott, dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism. Wartime restrictions on travel 
caused the cancelation of the 1943 ob- 
servance, which would have been the 
thirty-fourth of its kind. In its place, 
a book containing articles by men who 
are prominent in the field of journal- 
ism will be published by the School 
of Journalism. 


* 
NO NEW ‘SUBS’ 

Caro, Ga., Feb. 8—There is at least 
one newspaper which, because of the 
war, wants no new subscribers in 1943. 
The Cairo Messenger, a weekly, told 
its subscribers in a front page an- 
nouncement that it would accept no 
new subscriptions in the new year. 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE AT WAR 


A report to the public for the year 1942 


HE WORLD now knows the job that was 

done in 1942 by American industry in 
producing the weapons with which we are 
fighting to Victory. 

One of the greatest miscalculations of the 
Axis leaders was their estimate of the pro- 
ductive potential of that dynamic force we 
call American Business. They did not under- 
stand how readily the skills and abilities of 
workers and management, developed under 
freedom and democracy, could be converted 
to making weapons of war. 


* 


How American Business operates—how it has 
grown to be our great bulwark of strength 
through the fair reward for work and initia- 
tive, and the constant investment of new capi- 
tal in new ideas and new machinery—is best 
reflected in the annual reports of the thou- 
sands of companies which comprise it. 


For this reason, Johns-Manville—as a typi- 
cal American company—is reporting this year 
not only to its stockholders and employees 
but also to the public, the highlights of our 
first full year of wartime operations: 





Total Income 


* 


Used for all costs of doing business 
(except those shown below), includ- 
ing depreciation, depletion and re- 


serves for war contingencies 


To employees for salaries and wages 


To government for taxes 
To stockholders in dividends 
Leaving in the business 


$108" million 100% 
$ 4912 million 46% 
$ 37 million 34% 
$ 164 million 15% 
$ 2. million 2% 
$ 3% million 3% 





* In 1942 Johns-Manville produced the largest 
volume in its 85-year history. Measured in sales, 
production was 75% greater than in 1940, and 16% 
greater than a year ago. 

* Wages and salaries were 23% greater than in 
1941. Employees numbered 15,200—slightly less 
than the year before. 

* Taxes were equivalent to $19.65 per share of the 
common stock or over $1,098 per employee. 

* Earnings after taxes were 5¢ per dollar of total 
income, compared to 6¢ last year. 

* Dividends of $7.00 per share were paid on the pre- 
ferred stock, and $2.25 per share on the common stock. 
* The first shell and bomb-loading plant to receive 
the Army-Navy “E” Award was built and is being 
operated under Johns-Manville management. 

* Over 2700 J-M men are in the armed forces of 
the United Nations. 


* More than a thousand products manufactured by 
Johns-Manville are now serving our armed forces 
and our war industries. 


a 


Johns-Manville is now at peak operations with all 
of our energies focused upon record war production 
until final Victory. When the war is won, we pledge 
to the public that again we will produce more and 
better things for the kind of better living for which 


our country is fighting. 
Hod Pourm_y 


PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


These are a few of the products coming off the 
Johns-Manville production lines: [nsulations for ships, 
steel mills, synthetic rubber plants and other vital war 
industries; packings, gaskets, brake linings for war 
machines; building products for war construction; 
Celite products for camouflage paints; asbestos fiber; 
bombs and shells. 








Those desiring more complete information should refer to a 
booklet containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders 
which we will be glad to furnish on request. Address, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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Chance for Schools to 
Aid Promotion Depts. 


By T. S. IRVIN 


DESPITE the heavy program and the 
many activities in which Ramon S. 
Cram has already got himself involved 
as president of the National News- 
paper Promotion Association, we hope 
he will be able to give some thought 
and some time to the problem we are 
tossing his way right here and now. 
That is the problem of getting our 
journalism schools and courses to pay 
more attention to the training of 
people for media promotion jobs. 
Even before the war brought news- 
papers face to face with a serious 
manpower shortage in all departments, 
newspaper promotion departments 
were aware of the lack of young peo- 
ple with such training. Time after 
time we have talked with journalism 





You—and the War 

This is to urge you to get your 
entries in the Editor & Publisher 
Newspaper Promotion Contest to us 
before the deadline, Feb. 28. News- 
paper promotion is contributing 
mightily to the national war effort. 
It is selling War Bonds, piling up 
essential scrap, enlisting needed 
personnel in civilian defense activi- 
ties, helping to maintain civilian 
morale and civilian economy. 

The contest provides the means 
for this exhibit of what newspaper 
promotion is doing in the war ef- 
fort. The contest is YOUR oppor- 
tunity to show what YOU are doing 
in the war effort. 





school graduates, eagerly seeking their 
first opportunities, only to be shocked 
by their utter lack of knowledge of 
the place of promotion in the news- 
paper organization. Indeed, most of 
them were frank to say that even if 
they found something in promotion it 
would be merely to keep them em- 
ployed until an opportunity opened 
for them in the news department. 
Not a New Problem 


The problem is not a new one for 
the journalism schools, either. It has 
been brought to their attention be- 
fore. A few schools make a show of 
informing their students about promo- 
tion, usually in connection with tell- 
ing them what part advertising plays 
in the newspaper structure and organ- 
ization. But by and large, the schools 
seem to prefer to ignore promotion. 

We have examined the courses in 
advertising given as part of the jour- 
nalism courses at several schools, since 
it is from among students who have 
taken such advertising courses that 
the most promising prospects for 
media promotion jobs can be found. 
But these courses, we find, are inade- 
quate in that they point the student 
in the direction of an advertising 
agency job and thus away from the 
newspaper organization toward which 
the other courses in journalism have 
pointed him. 

It is a little surprising to find such 
an attitude of indifference among the 
journalism schools, too, in view of the 
fact that media promotion has grown 
so in recent years and is today a rich 
and promising field for trained per- 
sonnel. Only a few years ago, we 
heard of a survey among the senior 
class members in one of our larger 
and more important journalism 
schools which inquired of them where 
they thought their greatest opportuni- 
ties lay. If our information is correct, 
most of the seniors said promotion. 


Yet we know that that school pays no 
attention to promotion at all. 

Lest we be accused of trying to 
create a problem where actually there 
is none, we want to make it clear that 
we are not proposing that the journal- 
ism schools include elaborate courses 
in media promotion in their curricula. 
We are proposing merely that some- 
where in the journalism curriculum 
one course of lectures be given, and 
possibly a laboratory course, too, for 
those who want it, in the theory and 
practice of media promotion. 


It seems to us that now is a good 
time to press for consideration of this 
problem by the journalism schools. 
They are faced with the manpower 
problem, too. Only a few weeks aga 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, made public a survey 
which showed that despite accelerated 
programs, the journalism schools 
would be unable to meet the demands 
of newspapers for their graduates. 

The manpower problem will ease, 
of course, with the end of the war. 
But it will ease more for other depart- 
ments of the newspaper than for pro- 
motion departments. The war has only 
made acute a problem they have long 
faced. Economic strain makes promo- 
tion increasingly important in profit- 
able newspaper management — and 
profitable newspaper management is 
essential to maintaining our free press. 
The journalism schools are missing an 
opportunity if they continue to ignore 
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promotion. We hope Mr. Cram and 
the NNPA will undertake to do some- 
thing about it. 


Awards 


IT SEEMS to us that newspapers 

fared better than ever before in this 
year’s Annual Advertising Awards. 
Four newspapers finished with the 
winners. Two came through with 
medal awards. Two came up with 
honorable mentions. 

The Chicago Sun won a medal 
award for a local campaign of adver- 
tising to win readers for its features. 
The campaign was done by L. E. Mc- 
Givena & Co., the old master himself, 
Leo McGivena, being responsible for 
the campaign. 


The New York Times came through 
with an honorable mention for a 
national campaign wooing industrial 
advertisers. The campaign was the 
work of St. Georges & Keyes, Maubert 
St. Georges being responsible for the 
excellent copy and Al Anthony, the 
agency’s art director, who has just 
gone into the Army, getting credit for 
the superb designs. 

The New York Journal-American 
won a medal award for its “Working 
Manual for Sales Control of the New 
York Market,” an ambitious research 
project that is providing numerous 
sales managers with practical help. 

The Providence (R. I.) Journal- 
Bulletin won an honorable mention 
for its “Sixty Test Markets,” an ex- 
cellent research project. 

Since the Annual Advertising 
Awards are the highest professional 
honors in the general field of advertis- 
ing—as the Eprror & PusiisHer awards 
are in the field of newspaper promo- 
tion—this speaks well for the profes- 
sional quality of much of the current 
production of newspaper promotion. 





Camera Knight 


A 195-POUND, six-footer, Fred G, 

Payne, Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
Scimitar photographer, presents a 
solid front. He’s 
not pugnacious— 
doesn’t have to 
be with his ro- 
bust figure. 
However, Fred 
did retreat at 
least one time on 
a picture’ as- 
signment. Fred 
and a_ reporter 
were “covering” 
an evasive char- 
acter. In the 
hallway, Fred 
remarked, “Well, 
I'm ready to shoot him!” The man 
opened the door, brandished a gun 
and yelled, “Oh, you are, are you?” 
Fred backed away. He soon made 
peace, explaining he wanted to “shoot 
a picture.” Payne has been on the 
paper five years. Before that he was 
working in the stock room of a de- 
partment store and a friend pawned 
to him a photo enlarger for $5. Fred 
knew nothing about photography but 
didn’t want the enlarger to be idle. 
So he began making pictures and en- 
larging them. Then he freelanced for 
the Associated Press. He was offered 
a job as motorcycle cop three days 
after he accepted his present job. 

An expert model airplane builder, 
Payne was a Memphis pioneer in this 
work. His hobby now is keeping an 
attractive back yard, fringed with 
flowers and boasting a badminton 
court, with floodlights and under- 
ground wiring. He and Mrs. Payne 
have a_ year-old daughter, Rita 
Mignon. 




















Fred G. Payne 





Inexperienced 
Publicity Gals 
Irk Lens-Lads 


By JACK PRICE 


We were just about to enter the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, in New York last week to 
see the entertainment given at the 
New York Press Photographers an- 
nual affair when we were hailed by 
six lens-lads well known for their 
daily contributions to the profession. 
It was evident they had been griping 
about something. 


“It appears,” said one of them, “that 
unless something is done to wise-up 
some of the newer women publicity 
agents there will be less chances for 
them to get an assignment covered.” 

“What's the story?” we asked. 

“Just this,” another photographer 
said. “We were sent out to cover a 
publicity stunt and the peculiar thing 
is that three of us here were present 
on that job. Well, we met a woman 
press agent who was handling the 
stunt and right off the bat she wanted 
us to rush and take some photos that 
we didn’t think worthwhile. The 
story was bad enough but had we 
taken the pictures she demanded we 
would have just wasted a lot of film 
and bulbs for pictures that even our 
office boy would not use much less 
the boss. 

“It was one of those girlie stunts 
that required models and we learned 
that the models got ten bucks an hour. 
The stunt got off behind time and the 
press agent was trying to rush us so 
that she would not have to pay the 
girls any overtime money. We argued 
that the photos she directed us to 
make were all wrong but she became 


hysterical and called us out of turn. 
In fact when we suggested that we 
could help by making some attractive 
cheese-cake photos and thereby sav- 
ing the story, because such pictures 
would have a chance to get into 
print, the PA Dame went strictly hay- 
wire and called up our bosses and 
raised the devil accusing us of hav- 
ing had one too many. That burnt us 
up so we called our offices and were 
told to leave the assignment.” 


Another member of the group sud- 
denly exploded. “Listen, I don’t often 
lose my temper but some of these 
women publicity agents get my goat. 
I happened to be on that job and I 
was plenty sore. If that PA Dame 
had any sense she would have let us 
handle the story in our own way and 
she would have gotten a break in 
some papers. No, she had to let us 
know that she was the brains of the 
outfit and that we were a lot of 
morons.” 


He went on to say: “Take this story 
as an illustration of what we mean. 
In these times when materials are 
getting scarce we don’t want to waste 
them and the papers don’t want to 
waste zinc either so the pictures we 
make must be good enough for pub- 
lication. We know good pictures when 
we see them or we would not be kept 
on the payroll. It that dame had any 
sense she would have been more suc- 
cessful in putting her stunt over. 
Just to save a few dollars she killed 
her story.” 

One member of the group who had 
not been along on that assignment 
recited some experiences he had with 
other women press agents and they 
were comparable. This chap attrib- 
uted the troubles of some of the 
newer women press agents to self- 
importance, stupidity and just lack 
of practical experience. He cited the 
case where he was assigned to cover 


a broadcast when he worked for a 
syndicate. When he arrived at the 
studio, he was told to wait until 
after the performance before taking 
pictures. He explained that time was 
important and that he could finish 
the job before the show. After much 
palaver he was told to take the photos 
during the show but it so happened 
that the woman press agent had 
neglected to inform the principals of 
her decision. 


Believing that all parties concerned 
were told of his status, he started tak- 
ing pictures of a star while she was 
reaching for High C and the singer 
cracked a little when the flash-bulb 
was fired. The explosion of tempers 
after the show was directed at the 
photographer with the woman press 
agent being loudest in her denuncia- 
tion. 


When the nerves of the great were 
calmed down to almost normal he 
told off the self-important press agent 
but it did no good because she tele- 
phoned his boss the next day and 
complained that he was drunk. 


However, the men sitting on the 
picture desks of newspapers and syn- 
dicates really know the score and 
when an hysterial woman press agent 
or any self-styled publicity person 
tries to tear down the reputation of 
the photographer to cover his or her 
errors it is just a waste of a nickel. 

When newspaper photographers take 
time out from a good show such as 
was held at the Waldorf by the Press 
Photographers Association of New 
York, to gripe about certain condi- 
tions, they are really performing 4 
service, gratis. In this instance, some 
publicity agents may do well to heed 
the gripes of these lens-lads. In- 
cidentally, the affair was a great suc- 
cess with an attendance of over three 
thousand persons. The entire pro- 
ceeds were turned over to the U 
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ZZ WAR-TIME REPORT w 
eye YEAR, to avoid adding to the already heavy war- 
time burden of the postal services, we are not mailing 
our customary annual report to Guardian policyholders, 
but are using this publication instead to place before you 
important Company highlights for 1942. 

These are, in brief, some of the ways in which your 
Company, during 1942, has endeavored to fulfill its two- 
fold responsibility—cooperating with our Government in 
waging a victorious war and maintaining unimpaired that 


essential protection of American families which is an 
integral part of our whole war aim. Your Company’s opera- 








tions in 1942 were directed to that end as follows: 


PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN FAMILIES $529,167,000. This provision for the fu- sod 
The Guardian paid ture made by our policyholders repre- ertise 
paid out last year © by policy P: s Adv 
$9,830,000 because of claimsarisingfrom sents a vital contribution to the high A 
deaths among our policyholders, here | ™orale with which they and their fam- yery 
at home and in our Nation’s armed __ ilies face the future. ine ncy 
forces, and in benefits to living policy- As security for the future payment of dian Agé 
holders of the Company. all claims arising under these policies, Guar bh ut 
your Company maintains legal reserves ou 
WEVESTIAENTS FOR VICTORY in the amount of $145,463,000. As addi- city ¢hroug 
Investments in U. S. Government tional security, the Company has Sur- try 
Bonds by your Company in1942showed _ plus Funds in the amount of $7,002,000 +he coun 


a net increase of $9,258,000, bringing 
our total holdings of such securities to a 
new record high of $27,064,000. These 
funds loaned to our Government in 1942, 
together with $2,595,000 used to pur- 
chase bonds of our neighbor, Canada, 
aggregated 84% of all life insurance 
premiums paid The Guardian last year. 

In addition to this direct contribu- 
tion to the financing of the war, your 
Company invested $5,852,000 in mort- 
gages in defense areas, mainly to allevi- 
ate critical housing shortages for essen- 
tial war workers. 

Total assets of The Guardian rose in 
1942 to $165,703,000, an increase of 
$8,986,000 during the year. 


ACCUMULATIONS FOR FUTURE NEEDS 


Life insurance has always constituted 
both a strong bulwark of protection for 
dependents and a means of accumu- 
lating funds for future spending. 

Total insurance in force with The 
Guardian increased by $13,517,000 dur- 
ing 1942 to a new record high mark of 


— $705,000 more than a year ago. 


CONTRIBUTION TO OUR ARMED FORCES 


The Guardian’s contribution to the 
Nation’s armed forces amounted at the 
end of the year to 43% of all the men 
under age 45 employed in our Home 
Office organization and 36% of those in 
our Field organization. 


OF THEIR OWN FREE WILL 


100% of The Guardian’s Home Office 
personnel have pledged regular purchase 
of War Bonds through Salary Deduc- 
tions every payday. In addition, Guar- 
dian Fieldmen participated fully in the 
sale of War Bonds to the public through 
establishment of Salary Deduction Plans 
in industries. 

. * * 


This report is not designed as a finan- 
cial statement. A copy of the 83rd an- 
nual financial statement may be obtained 
from any Guardian Office. 


JAMES A MCLAIN, President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York City 
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Their Unfinished Work...Yours 











The eyes of billions look hopefully to America, 
land of the free and of opportunity for the 
common man. This nation’s progress toward 
the better life is the inspiration of mankind 
everywhere. + We owe it to our children and 
theirs to continue to demonstrate the achieve- 
ments of true government of the people. by the 
people, for the people. + The solid rock on 
which our forefathers built is the Divine pre- 
cept of the equality of man. On that rock our 
foundation is universal education, freedom of 
speech, and tolerance. + Only on this founda- 


tion can men’s minds grow so that they can 





INTERTYPE 


build wisely toward all freedoms. + Dictators 
cannot bear free speech. They liquidate argu- 
ment. Even great statesmen often become im- 
patient of disagreement. Yet history shows that 
no one mind can solve all problems as well as 
the judgment of a majority of the people them- 
selves. Wisdom in self-government develops 
slowly, with exercise. ¥ Ina democracy the 
professions of printing and publishing are 
high callings. Yours is the opportunity to ex- 
pand the vision and ability of men...and stone 
on stone continue the unfinished work which 


those before have thus far so nobly advanced. 
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Care of Equipment Stressed 


New York City Newspaper Chiefs See Cleaning, Lubri- 


cation as Keynote to Plant Maintenance for Duration 


PROPER CLEANING and lubrication 

of newspaper machinery is the key- 
note to the solution of management’s 
problem of maintaining its equipment 
for the duration. 

That is the opinion of one of New 
York City’s chief daily newspaper ex- 
ecutives and it is echoed by his col- 
leagues around town. 

A quick survey of newpaper plants 
in New York by Eprror & PuBLISHER 
in the last week to find out what is 
being done by the men whose respon- 
sibility it is to make present equip- 
ment stretch as far as possible because 
of replacement difficulties, reveals that 
there is little new technique to re- 


port. 
Care Stressed 

Rather, it’s the old story of care 
and just plain common sense. 

The same executive who is men- 
tioned above (and who prefers to 
remain anonymous) has this to say 
about equipment maintenance during 
the war: 

“Extraordinary care in this regard 
must be observed and insisted upon 
by management if newspapers are not 
to be faced with almost insurmount- 
able maintenance problems during the 
war and tremendous investments at 
the end of the war due to demand 
which the manufacturers will be un- 
able to meet.” 

In the composing room the careless- 
ness of operators presents the greatest 
problem, according to this executive. 
Few operators realize how much dam- 
age cigarette and cigar ashes, dirty 
hands and even the normal acid from 
clean hands do to mats, space bands 
and typesetting equipment, he points 
out. 

The damage to ejector blades, liners, 
knives and knife blocks due to care- 
lessness is very large. 

An interesting point he makes is 
that if the Typographical Union is 
not to be faced with loss of jobs due 
to inability to replace equipment and 
secure operating supplies, an educa- 
tional campaign among its members 
would be advisable. 

What One Paper Is Doing 

In addition to the ordinary routine 
work of this daily’s machinists, the 
management has found it necessary to 
adopt the following: 

“1. Each typesetting machine now 
has a notice reading: ‘Change ejec- 
tor and liners to correct measure be- 
fore operating machine. 

“2. Keep pi racks clean to prevent 
damage to mats. 

“3. Sift all floor sweepings to re- 
claim mats and space bands. 

“4. Carefully check all material 
making molds and return to the fac- 
tory when adjustments are necessary. 

“5. Constantly check alignments 
on all typesetting machines to pre- 
vent excessive wear of matrices.” 

This same daily has found that there 
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is much damage in the photo-engrav- 
ing department due to chemical cor- 
rosion. This can be prevented by 
good housekeeping, cleanliness and 
plenty of paint. Since zinc conserva- 
tion regulations have gone into effect, 
this paper crowds all flats to reduce 
waste of zinc and nitric acid. 

Lubrication and cleanliness are 
vitally important in the stereotype de- 
partment and pressroom, the execu- 
tive says. 

“We change shear pins on both the 
stereotyping and pressroom equip- 
ment at regular intervals to reduce 
the liability of their shearing off when 
the machine is in operation,” he points 
out. “In both of these departments 
all gears are given regular inspection 
so that in cases where undue wear is 
shown, the cause can be ascertained 
and repairs made before there is too 
much damage.” 

The newsprint conservation order 
in this daily’s case has required 
greater emphasis on reduction in 
transit waste. Its pressroom operat- 
ing waste has normally been kept at 
a low figure. This executive sums up 
as follows: 


“This is a period when publishers 
and mechanical men will learn the 
true value of adequate machine shop 
facilities. Through metallizing and 
refinishing it is possible to reduce the 
requirements for new repair parts 
which will become more difficult to 
obtain with every month of the war.” 

The durability of newspaper ma- 
chinery coupled with proper care in 
operation and maintenance should do 
much to carry newspaper plants 
through the war period without caus- 
ing too many headaches is the way 
another evening daily executive puts 
it. 

He says his paper is conducting 
plant operation from the viewpoint of 
efficiency in operation as well as main- 
tenance as it did before the war. He 
adds: 

“We have cautioned all department 
heads to take extra care to see that 
proper lubrication of all equipment is 
at all times assured. We feel that 
lubrication of machinery is absolutely 
essential to prolong its life. 

“Inspection of machinery is regu- 
larly undertaken to detect worn or 
broken parts as timely replacement of 





Good Printing a Result of 


Departmental Cooperation 


Suggests Weekly Meetings Among Photo Editors, Engravers, 
Stereotypers, Printers and Pressmen to Solve Problems 


e 
The following article on the 
need of departmental coopera- 
tion needed to produce good 
printing was written by F. C. 
Hudson, director of the Newspa- 
per Engineering Department of 
the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of 
North America and appears in 
the February issue of The Amer- 
ican Pressman. 
* 
UNDER this head comes not only 
the mechanical departments but 
management as well. Some business 
managers who are responsible for the 
printing will lose contact with the 
mechanical departments until the 
printing begins to deteriorate and 
the publisher or advertising manager 
complains. Then, overnight an at- 
tempt will be made to bring it back 
to par, which of course is impossible, 
whereas a few minutes a day spent 
with each department, or a printing 
meeting held once a week, would 
have prevented poor printing and 
the publisher’s blood pressure would 
have remained normal and the adver- 
tising manager would not have had 


to rebate, re-run and explain this 
poor printing to his advertisers. 

If printing meetings are held, they 
should be presided over by someone 
who is independent of any one of 
the mechanical departments. No 
good will be accomplished unless 
everyone is open-minded and inter- 
ested in trying to locate the cause 
and find the cure. When meetings of 
this kind are held, evidence of bad 
printing such as shallow mats re- 
ceived from agencies, local advertis- 
ers, etc. tear sheets showing poor 
reproduction of pictures, and any- 
thing else that would contribute to 
poor printing should be presented. 
If these subjects are approached open- 
mindedly by everyone, as a rule, in 
a general discussion a solution will 
usually be found. 

Care and Study at Start 


If more care and study were given 
at the start of the printing process, 
going right down the line from the 
copy to the finished product, it 
would certainly mean _ improved 
printing and less grief to everyone. 
It has always been a mystery why 
some newspapers will permit the use 
of photographs when one glance will 
show that they cannot possibly re- 

(Continued on page 38) 


a small defective part often will pre- 
vent a serious smashup at some future 
time. We rely also on our employes’ 
cooperation, which we are receiving, 
in the maintenance of a good operat- 
ing condition of the machinery.” 

After considerable experimental 
work this daily is now satisfactorily 
patching rubber press rollers which 
have been injured during operation. 
By the new method several rollers 
are again in use in its presses. For- 
merly these rollers would have either 
been discarded or shipped away for 
replacements. 

In addition to conserving wherever 
possible essential war materials which 
are used in newspaper production, 
this paper is holding used press 
blankets and cork stereotype molding 
blankets for use in case of a serious 
emergency. 

This executive points out that New 
York City papers are more fortunate 
than are a great many other papers 
as manufacturers of heavy duty news- 


oe equipment are located here. He 
a m4 


“This relieves publishers of the 
necessity of carrying an extensive 
stock of spare parts as replacements 
as in most instances the manufactur- 
ers meet emergency calls for replace- 
ment parts without delay.” 

Discard Rule Adopted 

In one of the great morning paper 
plants in town, according to an ex- 
ecutive, management impresses on the 
individuals responsible for machinery 
maintenance that economy in replac- 
ing parts is most essential, and has in- 
stituted a rule whereby no part that 
has been broken or worn will be dis- 
carded until it has been decided that 
it is beyond being saved by welding 
or patching. 

“It might be added that it is sur- 
prising how frequently some means 
can be devised to save a broken or 
worn part, if one is resourceful,” this 
executive comments. 

This a.m. paper is fortunate in pos- 
sessing an electric welding outfit of 
proportions adequate enough to take 
care of the majority of its welding re- 
quirements. This machine has proved 
to be a life saver in many instances. 
Larger cast iron parts are sent to a 
local welder. 

Systematic inspection by its mainte- 
nance crews has also proved to be of 
particular importance, this executive 
states. “In many instances we have 
been saved from a costly breakdown, 
both electrically and mechanically, by 
spending an allotted time each week 
going over the mechanisms that are 
most subject to wear and tear,” he 
says, adding: 

“This cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended; in other words, an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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No Restrictions on Use 
Of Color in Printing 


WEP Order Limits Only 
Manufacturers’ Purchase 
of Pigments 


Amended Conservation Order M- 
103, issued by WPB Jan. 21, 1943, 
places no restriction on the use of 
color in advertising, publishing or 
printing, according to the National 
Association of Printing Ink Makers. 
It limits purchases by ink makers of 
one class of color pigments. It does 
not, however, limit the use, even to 
the ink maker, of those pigments, in 
excess of such purchases, if he has the 
extra material on hand. Nor does it 
affect the other classes of pigments 
used, which make up by far, the 
greater sources of the colors for our 
industry purposes, the association 
states. 

Due to the decline in consumption 
of color used in many fields which 
have been curtailed since the start of 
the war and further due to modern 
research which anticipated many of 
the problems presented, there will be 
an ample supply of color inks for per- 
missible uses. 

“During the year 1942 there have 
been restrictive orders affecting the 
printing ink industry and yet the in- 
dustry served its customers satisfac- 
torily. At no time was anybody de- 
prived of color inks. In so far as 
availability of color inks is concerned, 
that situation will continue,” the as- 
sociation states. 

“If you contemplate a color job, 
don’t let some unfounded rumor or 
irresponsible gossip about’ color 
scarcity, determine your course. Con- 
sult your printer or lithographer. He 
is in constant touch with his ink 
maker who will acquaint him with the 
facts.” 


WPB Urges 12-em 
Cols. and Margin Cut 


Suggest Weeklies and Small 
Dailies Save Paper in 


This Way 


WasuincTon, Feb. 9—Country week- 
lies and small dailies not directly 
affected by the print paper curtail- 
ment order will be asked to standard- 
ize on a 12-em column and reduce 
their margins, thereby effecting an 
estimated annual saving of 50,000 tons 
of paper. 

The proposition will be advanced 
through the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation and state groups whose mem- 
bership is made up largely of non- 
metropolitan newspapers, and as a 
follow-up, Leon A. Link of the WPB 
is scheduled to speak before several 
state associations. 

Country weeklies and some smaller 
dailies are exempt from the curtail- 
ment order by reason of the fact that 
it does not apply to consumers of less 
than 25 tons of newsprint a year. 
Through their spokesmen, these pub- 
lications have repeatedly assured 
WPB of their desire to reduce paper 
use and have asked for direction. 

In 95% of the papers the change- 
over can be made without confronting 
a mechanical problem, and in many 
instances new chases will do the job. 

With standardized columns, week- 
lies will overcome one problem in 
handling national advertising copy, 
Mr. Link pointed out. 

No official order is contemplated 
covering the subject. 


Retires at 71 


. A. Fairclough, veteran proof- 
reader for the San Antonio Express 
and Evening News, recently retired 
at the age of 71. 


ANPA Does Nof Urge 
Use of 16-Gauge Zinc 


Letter from Mechanical 
Committee Chairman 
Corrects E & P Story 


As Chairman of the Mechanical 
Committee of the ANPA, I am calling 
your attention to an unfortunate head- 
ing to the zinc gauge story at the top 
of column four on page 34 of the 
Equipment Review Section of the 
Eprtor & PUBLISHER, edition of Jan. 9, 
1943. The head reads, “ANPA Com- 
mittee urges 16-Gauge Zinc.” 

The Mechanical Committee did not 
urge the use of 16-gauge zinc. This 
same error is in the first paragraph of 
the article where it says that the 
Committee urged the adoption of the 
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16-gauge as standard. Sixteen gauge 
has been the generally accepted 
standard for a long time. 

The Committee did say that 16- 
gauge zinc is the most efficient for all 
ee purposes, but it also 
said: 

“It is strongly recommended that 
every attempt should be made to use 
the lightest of these gauges prac- 
ticable.” This referred to 21-gauge, 
18-gauge, and 16-gauge. 

I am calling this misstatement to 
your attention, as it puts the Mechan- 
ical Committee of the ANPA in a 
very bad light in their endeavor to 
aid in the conservation of zinc in con- 
junction with the war effort. 

JoHN W. Park, 
Production Manager, Chicago 
Tribune. 


Succeeds Father 


New Orteans, Feb. 5—Carl Gustaf- 
son, 30-year-old son of Victor Gus- 
tafson, who for 22 years was head of 
the stereotyping department of the 
New Orleans Item, has succeeded his 
father, who died last week. He had 
been assistant foreman under his 
father for two years. The younger 


Gustafson began work with the Item 
in the stereotyping department of the 
old Tribune, then published as the 
Item’s morning paper. He was first 
an apprentice, then after serving as a 
journeyman became head of the Trib- 
une stereotyping department. When 
the Tribune suspended publication, he 
became assistant stereotype foreman. 


ITU Members Get Raise 


Ricumonp, Va., Feb. 6—The War 
Labor Board office in Philadelphia 
has approved a 2-cents an hour wage 
increase for 15 employes of the Peters- 
burg Newspaper Corporation, which 
publishes the Petersburg (Va.) Index- 
Progress. The application for the in- 
crease was made jointly by the pub- 
lishing company and Typographical 
Union, Local 26. The new scale for 
the workers affected by the decision 
will be 98 cents an hour. 


Stereotyper 50 Years 


William H. Smith, superintendent of 
the stereotyping department of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, recently 
observed his 50th year in that depart- 
ment. He is 68 years old. 





Daily Explains How It Conserved Space to Save Paper 


HOW the daily saving of inches 

through changes in make-up can 
add up to a considerable amount of 
space, sufficient to meet present print 
paper restrictions, has been demon- 
strated graphically in the pages shown 
below, which were prepared by Col. 
J. H. Zerbey, Jr., publisher of the 
Pottsville (Pa.) Republican and presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Col. Zerbey distributed copies of the 
pages to PNPA members at their re- 
cent convention in Harrisburg to 
illustrate what his paper had done to 
conserve space. 

“If we want to save 10% on our 
average of 1941 pages, we must cut 
out about 200 to 250 inches,” note at 
the top of the right-hand page said in 
explaining what the Republican did. 
Its savings totalled 233 inches, as 
follows: 

“Weather now carried in masthead 
ears, instead of at bottom of page 
one—3'% inches saved. 

“Drop heads reduced by 2 or 3 
lines and, in many cases, from 14 pt. 
to 12 pt. Drop heads almost com- 
pletely eliminated from inside pages. 


POTTSVILLE és REPUBLICAN _ 


The savings can only be estimated 
because of variation in heads used, 
but would conservatively average 
6 in. 

“Decrease in size of banner line on 
front page and reduction of 3 and 4 
line doubles to 2 line doubles—10 in. 

“Social banner head _ eliminated, 
although we sometimes do use a 
double column ‘Social News’ but the 
saving might be given as 8 in. 

“Sports heads were reduced and 
local and national sports round-ups 
were thoroughly edited, saving about 
6 in. 

“Editorial masthead was consider- 
ably reduced with saving of 4 in. 

“Want ad headings and Promotion 
ads either reduced or eliminated en- 
tirely—24 in. 

“We use cast Women’s Features. 
This used to be run every day, or 
rather the omission was the exception. 
Now, the insertion of this material is 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Averaged through the week this sav- 
ing is at least 80 in. When we do 
run it we eliminate ding-bats top 
and bottom. 

“Radio was more closely edited. 
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Heading was reduced in size. The 
saving, however, is only about 2 in. 

“County Page heads reduced in 
size—4 in. 

“Cut-off rules between ads changed 
to column rule, eliminating slug on 
either side of cut-off. Saving esti- 
mated at 10 in. 

“Stock prices eliminated—12 in. 

“Editorial Cartoon eliminated—24 
in. 

“Inside Streamer Heads eliminated 
—8 in. 

“Comics reduced from 5 columns to 
4 columns and side instead of top 
heads used—21 in. 

“Panel headings reduced from 11 
pt. to 8 pt. throughout—', in. 

“Serial Stories being experimented 
with currently, with probable saving 
of 10 in. 

“Percentage between Advertising 
and Reading Matter has been tight- 
ened up by about 5%. The Editorial 
Department edits more carefully. Cut 
space as a whole is less than before 
but there are many more local cuts 
due to soldier boys; and the AP Wire- 
photo mats are being scrutinized very 
carefully.” 
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FOR FEBRUARY 13, 1943 





Every day that newspaper publishers wait for needed pressroom equipment they 
would normally purchase now, thousands of man-hours are diverted to the great- 


est need of all — the winning of the war. 


Every time the men in the pressroom take that extra precaution against a break- 
down, more precious hours of skilled labor are diverted to the country’s most 


pressing demands. 


It should be a source of real pride to publishers and pressroom crews to know 


that they are patriotically doing something extra to speed the day of final victory. 


f 


& CO., inc., 910 ©. 138 TH ST. (at EAST RIVER) NEW YORK 
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Those Gremlins Are Plentiful in 


Newspaper Composing 


Several instances of Gremlins 
in newspaper plants have been 
discovered. Apparently they are 
plentiful in composing rooms. 

Here are two instances where 

they have been found. The first 

is an editorial from the Brookline 

(Moss.) Citizen written by Ar- 
thur W. Monks, editor. 
2 

A lot has been written about the 
Gremlins, but oddly enough nobody 
has ever said a word about the Typo- 
gremlin! We can’t understand that. 
We’ve known about Typogremlins for 
years. They’re awful. 

The Typogremlin, like all Grem- 
lins, is very small. He is about two 
feet high, and wears a suit of boiler- 
plate, with a funny asbestos cap and 
a ruffled newsprint collar. His hands 
are inky black. 

The Typogremlin subsists entirely 
on molten typemetal. He can’t eat 
anything else because of the Gremlin 
rules, but that doesn’t mean he has to 
like typemetal (would you?) Conse- 
quently he is very irritable. He takes 
it out on printers and editors. 

The Typogremlin delights in sneak- 
ing up on a galley while the editor’s 
back is turned and transposing the 
lines of type. Then he runs in front 
of the proofreader while he is reading 
the proof; this makes the proofreader 
blink just as he was about to read the 
transposed lines, and of course the 
misplaced lines get in the paper. 

Sometimes the Typogremlin perches 
on the linotype machine, grinning 
wickedly. When the operator comes 
to a name, the Typogremlin leans for- 
ward, snickering, and joggles the op- 
erator’s elbow. Then it comes out 
like this: Tpyogrmelni. He never does 
this for names like Dnepropetrovsk or 
Ayudhya, only for Smthi, oJnes and 
Borwn. 

But that’s nothing. You know what 
the Typogremlin does sometimes? He 
makes another error in a line which 
has been corrected. So, if the first 
story says that Mr. Smith is a defec- 
tive on the police force, and the editor 
horrifiedly corrects it, the Typogrem- 
lin makes it read: “Mr. Smith is a 
detective on the police farce.” 

Then the Typogremlin doubles up 
with laughter. 

The Typogremlin thinks the best 
fun, however, is changing the eco- 
nemic system of the district. He likes 
to sell a 24-pound bag of flour for 
either 11 cents or for 11 dollars and 
90 cents. He’d rather not sell it for 
$1.19 if he can avoid it. He sells 
Johnnie Walker scotch for $29.80 a 
bottle. This makes ever so many peo- 
ple mad, and the Typogremlin is 
tickled pink. 

The Typogremlin often changes the 
pages around, too. When a story says, 
“Continued on Page 3,” he moves the 
rest to Page 11 to make the readers 
hunt for it. Sometimes he takes it 
and throws it away. This makes peo- 
ple simply furious. But it makes the 
Typogremlin awfully happy. 

There is a minor species of Typo- 
gremlin called the Slugremlin. He is 
only about a foot tall, and has four 
hands. He needs them, because he 
specializes in putting things in instead 
of taking them out. He likes to put 
“ADD BIRTHS” on top of a story 
about Mrs. Smith becoming a mother 
for the seventh time. At the bottom 
he will put “MORE MORE.” You can 
imagine how delighted he is when he 
succeeds. 


But the Slugremlin, as we have said, 
is only a subspecies. The Typogrem- 
lin will do almost anything, and usu- 
ally does. 

Oh, we know all about the Typo- 
gremlin. We're kind of rseigned to 
ti yb nwo. 


. 

Hal Straight. Sun Tower col- 

umnist on the Vancouver Sun, 

recently described other Grem- 
lins as follows: 
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THE WAR has caused many changes 

as you know, but a very important 
one to the newspaper craft and one 
that has virtually gone unmentioned 
so far, according to the Chicago Sun, 
is the transference of the Gremlin 
from composing rooms to the aircraft 
of the RAF. 


For years the Gremlin pranced 
along typesetters’ keys, in fact the 
very spelling of the name indicates it 
was devilishly done by the hand of 
these interfering little men. 

Etaoin shrdlu etaoin shrdlu eta... 

A newspaper compositor’s error? 

Of course not. Just one of those 
fantastic half-world creatures—a 
Gremlin—at work. 

Their diabolical handiwork appears 
—for all the world to see—in almost 
every edition of a great metropolitan 
daily. 

Ask any linotype operator and he'll 
tell you he knows them well. A bit 
too intimately, in fact. 

The midgets squat on the shoulder 
of the compositors, punching the keys 
whenever the operators’ heads are 
turned. 

Work of Gremlin 

Give any other explanation, if you 
can, for a piece of copy about a win- 
dow washer appearing in the paper as 
“widow washer.” No compositor 
would ever make such a mistake. It 
was a Gremlin. 

Picture the devilish glee of the 
pixie responsible for the following: 
“The pastor will preach and there will 
be special sinning by the congrega- 
tion.” 

Or imagine the laughter of the 
Gremlin who got this one across: “All 
the bridesmaids wore red noses.” 

Probably a mere widget—a baby 
gremlin—accomplished the misprint 
about the town’s outstanding citizen, 
a gentleman of the cloth, appearing at 
a civic function as the “guest of hor- 
ror.” 

“A middle-aged man,” one of the 
creatures arranged to get into print 
on the first page of the paper, “show- 
ing signs of having had just a trifle 
too much to drink, was standing in the 
middle of the moon.” 

All composing room workers are on 
speaking terms with the elfin visitors. 
Who else but a Gremlin would have 
transposed the captions under two pic- 
tures, one showing a female postman 
and the other a trans-Atlantic liner 
carrying mail. 

Under the woman’s photograph were 
the lines: “Mail carrier torpedoed.” 

In another contretemps, a depart- 
ment store president read one of his 
concern’s advertisements, discovered 
he was offering something new to the 
public. 

His copy had read: “Rugs for sale.” 
A Gremlin altered that to: “Bugs for 
sale.” 

One of the favorite haunts of the 
Gremlins is the proofroom. 

There, sitting three and four abreast 
atop a reading table, they have a field 
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Hand-Sets Paper 


One of the few remaining hand-set news- 
papers in America is the Graham (N. C.) 
Alamance Gleaner, and the principal type- 
setter is Capt. R. G. Foster, who on Jan. 
24 celebrated his 95th birthday—at the 


type cases "sticking’’ the 10-point that 
comprises the Gleaner body type. Captain 
Foster is the dean of North Carolina print- 
ers. He is a native of West Virginia and 
he roamed into Graham 50 years ago— 
and stopped. He's been there since. 





day, poking through every piece of 
copy that daily passes through the de- 
partment. 

One of the tiny fellows, a little 
bolder than his companions, tampered 
with the sacred institution of mar- 
riage. 

And Society Notes 

He fixed up a society story in this 
fashion: “And at the flower-festooned 
altar, where the minister intoned the 
solemn marriage rites, the couple, 
their hands entwined, exchanged holy 
cows.” 

Another relative of this same pixie 
tried to match that with a little dido 
involving punctuation. 

The paragraph, as the writer wrote 
it, set forth: “The bride wore a veil. 
Only relatives attended.” After the 
Gremlin got in his work the period 
was changed. It stood after the word 
“only.” 

On another occasion, made to order 
for the Gremlins, an editor, following a 
disastrous fire, ordered all proofs sent 
to his office. Slugs to that effect were 
set up and used on each “take” of the 
article. 

When the story appeared in the pa- 
per it told all the absorbing details: 
“The young mother, child in arms, 
stood at the window of the third-story 
room, smoke and flames swirling 
about her, and yelled send all proofs 
to the editor.” 

Frequently editors, losing patience 
with the little men, have spoken to 
them harshly. In fact, one editor was 
heard plainly dressing down one of 
the creatures in these cutting words: 

“Etaoin shrdlu etaoin shrdlu etaoin 
shrdlu .. .” 


Robert J. Butler Named 


General Printing Ink Corporation 
has announced the appointment of 
Robert J. Butler as general manager 
of the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company Division. He succeeds John 
F. Devine, who was recently advanced 
to operating vice-president of General 
Printing Ink Corporation. Mr. Butler 
has been associated with the Fuchs 
& Lang Manufacturing Company for 
a number of years, and has served in 
various capacities, including tech- 
nical service manager and general 
sales manager. He has long been 
active in lithographic circles. 


Arbitration Award Denied 
War Labor Board Sets Aside 


Grant to Cincinnati Pressmen 


An application for approval of wage 
increases awarded by an arbitration 
panel to pressmen employed by three 
Cincinnati daily newspapers was de- 
nied by Lewis M. Gill, acting regional 
director of the National War Labor 
Board, because the application mere- 
ly set forth the new rates awarded by 
the panel “without any supporting 
facts to show whether the increases 
are justified under the War Labor 
Board’s wage policy,” according to an 
official announcement. 

The denial was without prejudice to 
the right of the applicants to submit a 
new application, if they desired, con- 
taining detailed facts supporting the 
increase within the principles of the 
wage policy, Gill said. “It should be 
made clear,” Gill said, “that increases 
resulting from arbitration awards en- 
joy no special sanctity under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Executive Order of 
Oct. 3. They must, to be approved, 
come within the provisions of the 
wage policy, the same as increases ar- 
rived at by voluntary agreement.” 

The awards, handed down Nov. 18, 
granted increases approximating $1.80 
a week to journeymen, increased the 
starting rate of apprentices $3 a week 
and provides for one week vacation. 
It was retroactive to June 1, 1942. 


Huge Gov't Printing Bill 


August E. Giegengack, U. S. Public 
printer, told members of the Illinois 
Graphic Arts Association at their 18th 
annual meeting in Chicago that print- 
ing requirements of the OPA alone 
will total more in 1943 than did all 
government printing in 1940. In that 
year, he said, the government’s print- 
ing bill was approximately 20 million 
dollars. This year, he estimated, the 
government will spend 60 millions, 
with 35 millions worth “farmed out” 
to independent printers. 


WILKES 
TYPE METAL 


The finest 
TYPE METAL 
and 
SERVICE 
that money 
can buy! 


A Product of 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 
DIVISION 
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Plastic Printing Plates Given 


long Trial by ANPA 


CONSIDERABLE interest has 


been evoked by recent de- 
velopments in the use of plastics 
for making printing plates. Re- 
cently the ANPA Mechanical 
Committee asked 28 member 
papers to conduct experiments 
with Mosstype plates described 
in E & P, Jan. 9, page 39. Here- 
with is the complete report of 
the Committee on the 28 test- 
ings. 

* 


THIS is a report of a trial of adver- 

tising printing plates made of a 
plastic material which is offered as 
a substitute for the usual electrotype. 
In order to avoid any possible mis- 
understanding it should be stated here 
that this material cannot be used as a 
substitute for zinc or copper in mak- 
ing an original photo-engraving. In 
other words, it is a material which is 
suitable only for reproduction of an 
original form. 

The plates are a product of Theo- 
dore Moss Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York, and were furnished to a 
list of 28 member newspapers selected 
by the ANPA Mechanical Department. 
The list included large and small 
papers in all parts of the United States. 
The plate sent to each office was 3 col- 
umns by 8 inches and carried both 
type matter and a halftone. It was 
accompanied by the following ex- 
planatory letter: 

Scarcity of Metal 


The scarcity of metals used in mak- 
ing advertising electrotypes has stimu- 
lated efforts to find substitutes. Con- 
siderable attention is being given to 
the development of printing plates 
made of some form of plastic. Not 
long ago samples of plastic plates pro- 
duced by Theodore Moss Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were submitted to the 
ANPA Mechanical Department. 

Naturally a test of these plates un- 
der newspaper conditions was desired, 
and the Mechanical Department co- 
operated with a representative of the 
Moss Company in arranging to have 
such tests made by several New York 
newspapers. The reports of these pre- 
liminary trials were encouraging. The 
Moss Company then requested that 
tests on a much larger scale be made 
under the auspices of the ANPA. The 
company offered to send a plate to 
each member office, without any ex- 
pense to the Association. This offer 
was submitted to the ANPA authori- 
ties, and it was decided that a trial 
participated in by approximately 25 
offices would be sufficient. 

The Mechanical Department has 
prepared a list of between 25 and 30 

ices to which these plastic plates— 
called “Mosstypes’—are to be sent. 
The list includes large and small of- 
fices located in widely separated cities. 
Offices listed include those represented 
on the ANPA Board of Directors and 
on the Mechanical Committee. Your 

ce is one of these. 

In order that the tests be made on 
a comparable basis, it is suggested 

t when you receive this plate (in 
the attached package) you have your 
Stereotyper roll 5 or 10 mats from it. 
Have him make a flat cast from the 
first mat rolled, and another flat cast 
from the last mat rolled. Mount these 
two casts in the usual manner and 
place them in a form, one directly 
above the other, so that they will re- 
ceive the same ink supply on the press. 
Please do not place them side by side 
in the form. Cast a press plate and 


Members 


have your pressman run enough 
copies on the press to give what he 
considers a fair test, and send me five 
or six tear sheets, together with a re- 
port on the enclosed blank. 

Can't Use Wet Mats 


Please note that you are requested 
to make your report on this test di- 
rectly to the ANPA Mechanical De- 
partment. Also please note that these 
plates will not stand the heat of the 
steam table and should not therefore 
be used with wet mats. According to 
our records, none of the newspapers 
to which these plates are being sent 
uses wet mats. 

Yours very truly, 
W. E. Wines, 

Manager, Mechanical Department. 

The report blank which accom- 
panied the letter carried the following 
guestions: 1. How many mats did you 
roll from the plate? 2. Make and trade 
name, if any, of mat. 3. Make of print- 
ing press. 4. What press blankets? 
5. Remarks. 

Twenty-one offices made the trial 
run and returned tear sheets. Seven- 
teen of these commented on the per- 
formance of the plates, and the over- 
whelming majority were favorable. 

The majority of the reporting offices 
rolled 10 mats from the plastic plate. 
One office rolled 6; another, 8; two 
relled 11; and two made 12. Four of- 
fices went a step further than the 
letter of instructions requested. They 
not only placed in the form the flat 
casts from the first and last mats 
rolled, but also inserted the original. 

The plate was made to the standard 
electrotype thickness, .105 inch. Sev- 
eral of the plates were returned by 
the cooperating offices, and measure- 
ments of these show a variation in 
thickness, both plus and minus. How- 
ever, this variation is no greater than 
the variation in the thickness of 
electrotypes as reported in the dis- 
cussions at Mechanical Conferences. 
One office reported difficulty in at- 
tempting to shave the plate on a rotary 
shaver. However, one of the New 
York stereotypers reported that he had 
no difficulty whatever in shaving one 
of these plates on his rotary shaver. 

The reports show that just about 
every brand and type of dry mat was 
used in molding these plates, and that 
a wide variety of press blankets was 
used in printing the tear sheets. 

Comments on Tests 


“Very good. Tenth mat looked as 
good as the first.” 

“The Mosstype plate seems to have 
stood up very well indeed, and we 
believe the advertisement printed as 
well as from the usual copper-faced 
plates. We are returning the plate so 
that you may observe that it did not 
suffer in rolling the mats.” 

“We found the No. 10 cast as clear 
as the No. 1 cast. Our press foreman 
and stereotype foreman could not tell 
any difference between them. The 
Mosstypes are O.K. by me.” 

“The behavior of this plate is quite 
remarkable. I see no difference be- 
tween the first and the tenth rolling. 
If plastic mats can be made reason- 
able, to compete with electros, I see 
the partial answer to the metal short- 
age problem.” 

“There is a difference between No. 
1 and No. 10.” 

“When molding the plastic plate we 
applied a little more than normal 
impression. We did this to give the 
plate a severe test.” 

“We find the original plate quite 
brittle when coming in contact with 
trimmer knives.” 

“The plate seems to stand 10 mats 





very well and the attached tear sheets 
show very little variation. It seems to 


me that this plastic plate has turned | 


out very well.” 

“Looks very good. Slight defect in 
type on top one. This is not the fault 
of the plate. Only one small spot on 
tenth cast, which looks as though it 
might be going down.” 

“Plate stood up very well. Cast 
from first mat rolled appears on tear 
sheet at top, tenth mat at bottom.” 

“As far as I can see there is no dif- 
ference in the plates. This looks like 
an interesting experiment. If all re- 
sults are as good as this, and if the 
general run of these plastic plates is 
uniform in composition, compressive 
strength and so forth, they could well 
supplant metal plates. Light spots in 
coat in No. 1 may be caused by 
blanket. They do not appear in No. 
8. Press was double-plated so alter- 
nate pages are from different plates.” 

Vary in Thickness 

“Plates varies in thickness from .101 

to .108 inch. This is not good. Type 


shows a slight rounding off after fifth 


or sixth mat.” 

“The plate held up very well, as you 
will see on our regular proof. The 
smaller type or text spread out a little 


and did not print quite so clean after | 


12 molds. The spots on the lower ad 
were in the flat cast, not in the plastic 
plate. We tried to shave the plate 
down to zinc height but, because there 
were no bearers on it, we were not 
very successful. After making 12 
molds, we thought we would shave it 
down to zinc height to use our regular 


zinc-height base (.855) but found that | 
even on our rotary shaver we could | 
not hold down the top and bottom of | 


the plate. With bearers in this partic- 


ular ad we would have been able to | 


shave it successfully.” 


“Unmarked copy was printed from | 


original plate, numbered copies iden- 
tified by number of mat as rolled from 
original plate. After rolling 6 mats 


plus one plate from the original, the , 


Mosstype is still in good shape. 
“Ten mats were rolled from the 
original. The original was placed at 


the lower left corner of the page, the | 


cast from the first mat at the upper 
right, and the cast from the tenth mat 
immediately below the first. The page 
was then molded four times in Hoe 
direct pressure press, the fourth mat 
being used to cast the press plates. 
The mat for the press cast was molded 
by direct pressure, about 2,000 pounds 
per square inch, held at 250 degrees 
for about one minute. Results good. 

“In conducting the test we went a 
step further than requested. On 
sample ‘A’ the Mosstype was mounted 
on base and placed in a form under 
conditions identical with our handling 
of electrotypes, and a full-page mat 
was molded. Ten more mats were 
molded of the Mosstype and shell casts 
made from the first, fifth, and tenth 
of those mats. Shell casts from the 
first and tenth mats were placed in a 
form directly one above another, and 
the shell casts from the fifth mat was 
placed at one side, as shown in sample 
‘BY’ 


“Trimming of Mosstypes on a cir- 
cular saw must be done carefully to 
prevent chipping. We believe a fine- 
tooth saw is mecessary. Tacking must 
be in open areas, as plates will chip 
when nails are placed at edge. In 


removing the plastic plate from the | 


stereo base, it is necessary to punch 
the nails through the plate in order 
to prevent breakage. 

“This halftone, being mostly dark 
middletones and solids, is more diffi- 
cult to produce than cne where 
highlights and light middletones pre- 
dominate. Better results should pre- 
vail on more normal copy. Believe 
these plastic plates would be quite ac- 
ceptable and that printing results will 
prove satisfactory.” 








RELY ON: 


MERCURY 
NEWSPAPER 
ROLLERS 


ALWAYS ON DECK 
IN EVERY EMERGENCY 


No time for time out. The news must 
be printed WHEN IT HAPPENS. An hour 
from now your BANNER STORY may 
be deader than last year’s thanksgiv- 
ing turkey. To get those editions on 
the street on schedule without a hitch, 
put Mercury Newspaper rollers to 
work for you. They will serve you 
well. They will provide you with rela- 
tively vibration-free performance,and 
adequate coverage, at the highest 
speeds your presses can muster. 


Rapid Roller Company is proud of its 
dual war-role...aiding of newspapers 
on the morale front; production of mi!- 
itary materials for the fighting front. 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


Foderal at 26th D. M. Rapport 


Chicago, Illinois Presidont 
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V. A. Gustafson Dies 


Was New Orleans Item Stereo- 
typing Foreman for 22 Years 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 30—Victor 
A. Gustafson, foreman of the stereo- 
typing department of the New Orleans 
Item for the past 22 years, died Jan. 
29, of pneumonia following a week’s 
illness. 

In the stereotyping business for 42 
years, Mr. Gustafson had been in 
charge of the stereotyping depart- 
ments of newspapers in Atlanta, Ga., 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Savannah, Ga., 
before he became connected with the 
Item in 1921. 

He was a member of the Interna- 
tional Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union, Local No. 57 and at one time 
was president of the local. A native 
of Dame’s Point, Fla., he became an 
apprentice stereotyper on a #lorida 
newspaper at the age of 12 and from 
there worked his way up to foreman 
on several newspapers. He was 54 
years old. 





Good Printing 
From Cooperation 


(Continued from page 33) 





produce so as to mean anything, due 
to the lack of contrast or being over 
‘or under flashed, and then expect the 
engraver, stereotyper and pressman 
to secure a print better than the 
original. 

Why do editors take a beautiful 
photograph that has news value, 
contrast and detail that justifies five 
or six columns in the paper, and re- 
duce it to two columns, losing all of 
the original value? If a picture is 
worth printing, it deserves sufficient 
space for it to mean something to 
the readers of the newspapers. 

The successful tabloids in this 
country have been made so by the 
selection of their pictures from a 
news standpoint as well as from the ~ 
value in reproduction, which tells 
story, and nothing would kill them 
quicker than using poor pictures. 

It, of course, is not always pos- 
sible for a photographer to pose his 
subjects with the proper back- 
ground. This is especially true where 
spot news pictures are taken, how- 
ever, there are some fundamentals 
that they seem to ignore at times. 
A lady in a white dress should not 
be posed in front of a white back- 
ground, nor a man in a black suit in 
front of a black one. 

Retouching Good Practice 


In recent years, quite a number of 
newspapers have employed artists 
for retouching with excellent results. 
This is not an expensive operation 
and justifies the cost, particularly 
when it is necessary to use pic- 
tures without a great deal of detail. 
By retouching, detail and contrast to 
a certain extent can be brought out. 

Engravers, as a rule, take pride in 
turning out good cuts but are handi- 
capped in a large number of plants 
by poor copy over which they have 
no control. A smart editor in select- 
ing his pictures will consult his en- 
graver and be guided as much as pos- 
sible by his opinion as to which pic- 
tures will make good copy. 

In the production of newspaper 
halftones, the engraver could very 
often produce a much more satis- 
factory product if time permitted 
him to do the additional proofing 
and re-etching that is frequently em- 
ployed in producing good halftones 
for better classes of printing. In gen- 
eral, however, he is limited in his 
time, and even though he knows cer- 


tain halftones are not quite what 
they should be and that they could 
be improved if time permitted, yet, 
they must be rushed through, and, 
naturally, it must be expected that 
under such conditions many of them 
will not be up to the high standard 
that is otherwise possible. When the 
engraver is pushed for time, he will 
find it necessary to send through cuts 
that do not have a sufficient depth or 
are rough or undercut, which will 
cause the matrices to stick to the cut 
and pull out on the face of the mold. 
Naturally, the engraver does not 
want to let this go through, but, 
again, the time element. 
Variation in Type Height 

Nothing is more important than 
the material in the form being of 
the proper height. Variation in lino- 
type slugs, column rules, high or low 
cuts, is bound to show up in the 


_ printing. If we start: from the com- 


posing room with a variation in ma- 
terial, no matter what is done in the 
molding, the defects will be mirrored 
in the page. 

In a large plant serviced recently 
by the writer the body type was 
spotted and the cuts had a fuzzy ap- 
pearance, this despite the fact that 
the stereotyper was getting a very 
deep mold. After the first edition, on 
one particular page which carried a 
four-column cut, we pointed out the 
printing to the composing room 
superintendent who ran his hand 
over the page and said everything is 
type high. Obviously, no one in the 
world could test type and cuts in 
this manner with any degree of accu- 
racy. This gentleman was sincere in 
his belief, but he was open-minded, 
so we gauged the slugs and found a 
variation of as much as .002 from 
one end of the slug to the other and 
a variation as high as .003 on slugs 
coming from different machines. The 
four-column cut, due to an uneven 
base, gauged on the four corners, .919, 
917, 916 and .914. 

- Next: to good slugs and uniformity 
of all material in the form, is the 
molding of the mat. Rotating of 
corks is considered the best method 
vf molding, but here again, care must 
be exercised. If several corks are 
used, they should all be pre-pressed 
and have the same resiliency, the 
same thickness and the same weight 
per square inch. Unless this is true, 
there will be a different roll with 
each molder unless the impression is 
constantly juggled all the time. 

Depth of Mat Important 

The dry mat is a hard mass and 
cannot be successfully indented with 
a soft medium. Judging the depth of 
a mat is to a great extent guesswork. 
Stereotypers from long experience 
can look at the face of a mat and tell 
one extreme from another. Others 
will take a page that contains half- 
tones and put sufficient pressure on 
the roller so that images on the cut 
show on the back of the mat. Still 
another way to judge the depth (al- 
though this can only be done from a 
printed page) is to watch the lower 
case character “a” when standing 
alone. If the letter is printing sharp 
and clean, then there is no question 
but that the mat has sufficient depth. 
For some reason, this letter seems to 
have a tendency to fill in more than 
any other letter in the alphabet. 

In the majority of plants the forms 
are molded sidewise. However, with 
this type of molding the form should 
be angled slightly because if it goes 
into the roller parallel the load is so 
heavy when contact is made that the 
mat will dig into the type, causing 
it to pull on the face when casted 
and show a heavy mark down the 
column. 

We hope that during the war the 
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manufacturers of molding machines 
are having their engineering force 
give serious thought to the develop- 
ment of some device whereby the 
depth of a mat can be accurately 
determined. We don’t see that this 
would be any great problem as on 
the newer type presses there are dial 
instruments where it is possible to 
tell the amount of impression to the 
one-thousandths part of an inch. 

If good slugs are furnished, cuts 
type high or higher, and with a good 
depth in the mold, metal of the right 
formula and temperature, shavers 
set to hold the plate variation to a 
tolerance of .003, and if the rollers, 
tension, impression and color are 
properly set, then the pressman 
would find no difficulty in printing 
good papers. 

Because of the fact that the press- 
man handles the finished product, he 
is often held responsible for the 
errors of other departments, and so 
many pressman lack any fundamental 
knowledge of the other departments 
that they often are blamed for bad 
printing when the fault lies else- 
where. If the pressman has some 
knowledge of the above, he is then 
in a position to protect himself if the 
trouble is some place else. 

It is an easy matter for pressmen 
to check plate thicknes with a plate 
gauge, micrometer or the Zenke 
gauge. While these tests will not 
show anything on the surface, they 
will pretty accurately show the thick- 
ness of the plate. A good test to 
determine whether the surface is even 
is to place a straightedge across the 
face of the plate, preferably on a 
page that has body type with one or 
two halftones. With a_ thickness 
gauge to be used between the straight- 
edge and the surface of the plate, it is 
not difficult to determine what varia- 
tion there is. 

Good Checking Plan 

Another plan which we always fol- 
lowed in operating a pressroom was 
to save at different times plates that 
printed up exceptionally well, and 
when there was a complaint about 
printing, or to prove that the fault is 
not in the pressroom, take one of 
these good plates and put it on one 
side of the cylinder, leaving the one 
that is printing poorly on the other 
side, and pull proofs. This will prove 
conclusively whether the trouble is 
in the press, plate, type or engraving. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of a 
good paper. Don’t let anything go 
through any department that is not 
as good as it is possible to make it. 
Let each department head contact his 
department so that he not only has 
the physical service of each man 
daily, but also has that man in such 
a happy state of mind that he hastens 
to him with any idea he may have. 
Isn’t it better to have your force 
thinking of you than not thinking at 
all other than do the daily task? 

To the department head let me say 
this. Impress each man with the 
thought that he is of great value to 
you. If he is not, then make him 
so or get rid of him. Having done 
this, study your own department 
carefully and see where you can fit 
it into a smoother contact with the 
correlating departments. Don’t get 
mad if the chap next to you Says, 
“I think maybe if John would put a 
little more sock on the mat roller 
the paper would look better.” Or, 
if the stereotyper says to the com- 
posing room head, “if you furnished 
me with good slugs I could use more 
pressure on the molding machine and 
give the boys in the pressroom a 
deeper plate, which would enable 
them to print a clean paper without 
excessive impression.” 

No one department can do the job. 
Gone are the days when the suc- 


cessful department head was Mr. God. 
Things move so fast these days and 
printing processes are changing go 
rapidly that we need the cooperation 
of the most humble one, and properly 
handled, you will get just that. Also 
gone are the days when the depart. 
ment head would announce, “I wil] 
do the thinking here.” 

Cooperation, plus an intelligent ef- 
fort of each department guided by 
sympathetic understanding from the 
office, and presto—Good Printing! 





Equipment Needs 
Constant Care 


(Continued from page 33) 





Another item this paper insists upon 
is that particular attention is paid to 
lubricating moving parts, especially 
parts that cannot be oiled or greased 
while the machine is in operation. 

“We see to it that all such parts are 
lubricated when machines are shut 
down between runs,” he comments, 
“It is common knowledge that the 
greatest cause of machine failure is 
due to neglecting the lubricating— 
and, therefore, too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on this subject.” 

Here are some tips this executive 
passed along to Eprror & PusLisuer. 
He points out, however, that these are 
considered commonplace, but they 
may be practiced by most plant main- 
tenance engineers and they will help 
a plant’s supply of spare parts last 
longer. 

For example, renew only the worn 
half of bronze split roller socket bush- 
ings. Discard conveyor wire only 
when kinked or strained; otherwise 
use it over again. He suggests that 
only a minimum of rubber be ground 
off rollers. 

Cutting knife teeth should be re- 
grinded wherever possible, while 
router bits should be returned to the 
factory to be reground. Use cutting 
rubbers on two or more sides, he 
says. 

“There is no simple formula in meet- 
ing the problems posed by the war 
and rationing in the mechanical de- 
partments of newspapers,” a publisher 
of an afternoon paper says, adding, “It 
will require ingenuity, not only on the 
part of the mechanical department, 
but also the news and advertising de- 
partments.” 

Solution Developed 

As on other papers, department 
heads on this daily work as a team 
with the mechanical superintendent 
presiding at meetings of these execu- 
tives, always stressing the need for 
care in handling machinery and tools. 

This mechanical superintendent, the 
publisher says, “puts particular stress 
on keeping the automatic autoplate 
and the presses in first-class condition. 
This is economy of the first order, in 
our opinion.” 

This plant also has put in use an 
18-gauge plate as a zinc conservation 
move. 

In addition, only last week, this pa- 
per developed a brain-child through 
necessity. Here is the way the me- 
chanical superintendent explains it: 

“During the period of conversion 
from the 16-gauge to 18-gauge zinc we 
have been making our half-tones on 
18 and line and combination cuts on 
16. So that we would not get the 
wrong cut on the wrong-sized base we 
mixed a solution of aniline and al- 
cohol and surface the back of the cut 
and the face of the base, which of 
course discolored them to a purplish 
tint. 

“This was done on the 18-gauge 
plate only, and when it does not show 
it is obviously the 16-gauge.” 
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Bridgeton (N. J.) News 
installing New Press 


Gets 16-Page Duplex Tubular, 
Part from Other Paper, Rest from 
Company . . . Needs Cables 


The Bridgeton (N. J.) Evening 
News is installing a 16-page Duplex 
tubular press purchased from the 
Duplex Printing Press Company, Bat- 
ile Creek, Mich., G. L. Schofield, 
president and general manager, has 
announced. 

Mr. Schofield said no new presses 
were available, but Duplex was for- 
tunate in securing a 12-page press 
that had been in the plant of the 
Plattsburg (N. Y.) Press, and then 
secured another four-page unit from 
its factory. 

Replaces Old Press 

The new equipment replaces the 
eight-page Duplex flatbed that had 
been installed in 1904, and the change 
was necessitated by reason of in- 
creased business as well as the fact 
that the old equipment was pretty 
well worn, Mr. Schofield said. 

Edward Siess, of the Duplex organ- 
wation, is in charge of the installa- 
tion, which is being made in the rear 
uf the first floor of the News building 
formerly occupied by the commercial 
department. 

Mr. Schofield said the new press is 
ready to roll and waits only War Pro- 
duction Board authorization to get 
cable to connect the electrical ap- 
paratus. 

The stereotyping equipment has 
been placed on the second floor, next 
to the composing room, and the fin- 
ished plates will be delivered to the 
press room by electric elevator un- 
der the new News setup. 

New Lighting Installed 

An extension on the delivery end 
will convey the papers through to the 
delivery room. A new concrete block 
addition is being built on the rear of 
the News building for the newsboys. 
This is directly in rear of the mailing 
and circulation room, and will change 
the old system of newsboys getting 
their papers from the front office. 

After the old press is dismantled, 
Mr. Schofield said, that room will be 
remodeled and will become part of 
the News commercial department. 

Fluorescent lighting of the latest 
ype is being installed to floodlight the 
press on all sides and underneath. 
Similar lighting is being put in the 
lower floor offices and the commercial 
department. New daylight tubes are 
being used in some spots and a softer 
light in others, 

The new installation will deliver 
0,000 complete full-size 16-page pa- 
pers, or 32-page tabloid size editions, 
an hour, the News executive said. 


6, R. Kretzschmar, 81, Dies 


Mergenthaler Aide Helped 
Inventor Develop Linotype 


Gustave R. Kretzschmar, whose 
work with Ottmar Mergenthaler on 
the Linotype revolutionized printing 
in general and newspapers in particu- 
lar, died in Baltimore Jan. 12, at the 
age of 81. 

Mr. Kretzschmar was a close asso- 
ciate of Mergenthaler in developing 
the Linotype in Mergenthaler’s Balti- 
more shop, and was credited with de- 
Vising many of the improvements 
made since the typesetting machine 
aa put into use in the final quarter 
of the last century. 

Until three years ago, when he suf- 
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fered recurring heart attacks which 
made work impossible, Mr. Kretz- 
schmar’s work was all-absorbing. As- 
sociates said that to him the Linotype 
never was a finished product, and 
much of his time was devoted to de- 
veloping improvements. 

Born in Germany on April 21, 1861, 
he came to the United States when he 
was 19, immediately made his home 
in Baltimore and became associated 
with Mergenthaler. They worked on 
the machine together until it was 
ready for use. After Mergenthaler’s 
death in 1899, Mr. Kretzschmar con- 
tinued to work on improvements. 


Afterwards he took charge of the 
Linotype machines in the composing 
room of the Baltimore American, and 
still later went to the National Com- 
position Company there. 


Two Girl Apprentices 
Moline (lll.) Dispatch Finds 
Their Work Satisfactory 


Both printer’s apprentices on the 
Moline (Ill.) Dispatch now are girls, 
and it is probable that the Dispatch 
is the only newspaper in Illinois, if 





not in the United States, to be an all- 
girl apprentice paper. The two girl 
apprentices are shown above, Helen 
Beckstrom at the left and Esther 
Clark, at right, getting ready to pull 
a proof. Both took the place of young 
men who were drafted. 

Helen became a “printer’s devil” 
early in January while Esther is in 
her third year of apprenticeship, hav- 
ing served two years in a commercial 
printing plant. Helen was a mes- 
senger for the Dispatch when Bob 
Knope, apprentice, was drafted, and 
having had a taste of composing room 
life decided she’d go for it perma- 
nently. 

Esther had had a “yen” for news- 
paper printing for some time and 
when she heard that Earl Miller, Dis- 
patch apprentice, was about to be 
drafted she applied for and got the 
Dispatch job. 

Helen wears overalls and Esther a 
smock. Both say they like the work 
and both seem to get along with the 
men at the Dispatch. 


Pressman in Accident 


C. C. Washburn, pressroom foreman 
of the Galveston News and Tribune, | 
is recuperating from injuries suffered 
when his car went over the Galveston | 
seawall which is in the city’s dimout | 
area. Five such accidents were re-| 
corded in Galveston during the month | 
of January. Washburn was enroute | 
home at night when the accident oc- 
curred. 


R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 
1942 Net $847,920 


Sales Reached an All-Time 
Record—Program of 
Research Noted 


With sales establishing an all time 
record, R. Hoe & Co., Inc., reports for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1942, a 
net profit of $847,920 after all charges, 
including estimated federal income 
and excess profits taxes of $3,230,000. 
This compares with a net profit of 
$873,549, after allowing for taxes of 
$645,000, in the preceding year. 

The balance sheet of Sept. 30, last, 
reveals current assets of $5,761,627 
against current liabilities of $2,564,952, 
or an increase of $769,363 in net work- 
ing capital over the year before. 

In furtherance of its debt retire- 
‘ment program, the company’s out- 
standing funded debt has now been 
reduced to only $1,425,000, on which 
the annual fixed charges of $92,625 
represent a saving of $190,955 in in- 
terest per year since the inauguration 
of the present financial policy. 

Harry M. Tillinghast, president, in 
commenting upon postwar plans in 
his remarks to stockholders, points 
out that a vigorous program of re- 
search and development is being car- 
ried out so as to assure continuance 
of the company’s position as a leader 
in its industry and that market sur- 
veys and studies of potential markets 
for additional products are continu- 
ously in progress. Concerning divi- 
dend prospects, Mr. Tillinghast de- 
clares that dividend payments will be 
resumed just as soon as it becomes 
feasible to do so. He cautions, how- 
ever, that there are some steps yet 
to be taken before the company’s 
financial set-up is simplified to the 
point where dividends, at least on the 
Class “A” stock, would be advisable. 

During the course of the year, sev- 
eral of the prime contracts undertaken 
by the company were renegotiated 
with the War Department. Mr. Till- 


inghast states that “a further review | 


of contracts received from the Ord- 
nance Department is now in process 
and, at the present time, we are un- | 
able to determine what effect further | 
renegotiation, if any, will have on 
earnings for our last fiscal year.” | 


Purchase Building | 


Cotumsia, S. C., Feb. 8—The Record 
Publishing Company has purchased 
the three-story building at 807-811 
Gervais Street from the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Phil- | 
adelphia and plans to move its news- 
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paper publishing business into the 
building in March. George A. Bu- 
chanan, Jr., president of the Record 
Publishing Company, said that on ac- 
court of war conditions only the mini- 
mum necessary renovations would be 
made to the building, a solid brick 
and reinforced concrete structure 80 
feet by 125 feet. The first floor will 
be occupied by the advertising, busi- 
ness, and circulation departments with 
the press room in the rear; the second 
floor, by the composing room, stereo- 
typing department, and editorial de- 
partment; and the third will be used 
for storage. 


Redimat Co. Offers 
A New Casting Ink 


The Redimat Company, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., has developed and is mar- 
keting an improved casting ink which 
it calls “Process Ink,” Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER has been informed by K. F. 
Kennard of the Redimat organization. 

This ink, Mr. Kennard says, may be 
used for direct production of print- 
ing plates through stereotyping. In 
addition, as it is free flowing and goes 
sharply into screens, it may be used 
with service mats to localize them; to 
add messages, prices, names, etc., 
without the necessity of mortising, 
and to arrange mortises or to take 
figures out of mats in their exact 
shapes without routing. 

The new ink is applied with pen, 
or brush, like an ordinary ink, but 
dries emhossed, Mr. Kennard says. 

For letter press printing a great 
number of different things can be 
done. Tint-blocks can be made, re- 
verse bands, monograms, design, 
spots, attention compellers, odd shape 
or registered color, or underlay, plates. 
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After several years of severe service,—wear may cause 





Automatic and Junior Autoplates to cast a “fin” at the 
bottom of the plate. (Where the cylinder rests on the 
segment ring, marked “A” in diagram above.) As long 
as the “fin” is small, the trimming tool on the Autoshaver 
cuts it off. 


But if the “fin” becomes heavy—remove the cylinder 
and face it off at the bottom, where it rests on the ring. 
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If it is necessary to face off more than about .006”, then 
the bottom of the cylinder (marked “C’’), should also 
be faced off to maintain clearance. 

“Stiffness” of cylinder, in revolving, may result from 
accumulated metal dust in the space (marked “B’’) be- 
tween ring and cylinder. Periodically, remove segment 
ring—and clean out this space and bottom of cylinder 
thoroughly. 


(ddd this to your file of the current Wood Maintenance Series) 
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Winchell, Drew Pearson 
Gagged By Blue Network 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


WALTER WINCHELL, New York 
Daily Mirror and Kine Features 
SynpicaTe columnist, and Drew Pear- 
son, who conducts the “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” for Unrrep Fea- 
rurE SyNpIcaTe, both of whom are 














Walter Winchell 


Drew Pearson 


Sunday night news commentators on 
commercially sponsored radio pro- 
grams, ran across the radio blue pen- 
cil this week and the Blue Network 
acknowledged it has tightened its 
censorship over their air comments. 

The action against Winchell, who is 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
Reserve, followed his broadcast last 
Jan. 31, in which he described as 
“damn fools” those who returned pre- 
war isolationists to Congress (E. & P., 
Feb. 6, page 27). 

Mark Woods, Blue Network presi- 
dent, said this week that “several 
commentators have recently departed 
from their prepared scripts to discuss 
controversial issues in a biased and 
inflammatory manner.” 

It was reported that last Sunday 
night high officials of the network 
were personally on hand in Washing- 
ton and Miami to go over texts sub- 
mitted by Pearson and Winchell. 

Get New Rules 

Both men were given copies of old 
regulations, hitherto only loosely en- 
forced, and, in addition, the following 
three new rules: 

“No remarks shall be made which 


| are derogatory of any member of 


either House of Congress, member of 


| the President’s Cabinet or any other 
person holding any public office. 


“No derogatory or insulting remarks 
about either House of Congress or 
any groups of members in either House 
or any federal agency or employe 
thereof. 

“No remarks which might impute 
guilt to individuals or organizations 
not already convicted or suppressed 
or outlawed by the government.” 

Newsmen in New York were agreed 
that no more effective gagging could 
have been devised. 

The National Association of Broad- 


| casters long ago adopted a policy for- 


bidding discussion of controversial 
subjects on commercially sponsored 
Programs, Woods pointed out this 
week. Answering the radio execu- 


| tive, Winchell said: 


Winchell Comments 
“The only thing left is the news- 
papers. I hope the newspapers will 
fight harder for freedom which the 


_tadio has so meekly surrendered. I'd 


like to say this, which I can’t say on 

e radio any longer: 

The fathers and mothers of this 
country who have sons and other 
kin fighting and dying to preserve 

dom of speech and press should 
realize that the war is already lost 

ick home. 
“One of the most powerful execu- 
tives of the Blue Network sat down 


with me and guided me in a recent 
Sunday night broadcast. The Blue 
Network has been very liberal and 
generous, and I can’t squawk. They 
reminded me that there are certain 
rules that must be followed. They 
told me they knew I wanted to stay 
on the radio, and they wanted to help 
me stay. 

“However, the fact remains that 
certain people would like to stop 
Drew Pearson and me, and my fangs 
have been removed and my type- 
writer fingers rapped with the butt 
of a gun.” 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
came to Winchell’s defense this week. 
He told the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee that statements attributed to 
the Daily Mirror columnist while on 
naval duty by Representative Clare 
Hoffman of Michigan were “not con- 
sidered as scandalous conduct tending 
to the destruction of good morals.” 

Rep. Hoffman introduced a resolu- 
tion Feb. 2 calling on the Navy De- 
partment to explain why Winchell has 
not been court-martialed for his re- 
marks over the air about Congress. 

Meanwhile, none of the commenta- 
tors whose programs originate in 
Washington—William Hillman, H. R. 
Baukhage, Raymond Gram _ Swing, 
Earl Godwin and Pearson—would 
comment on the restrictions which 
have governed their broadcasts since 
Feb. 6. 

To Study Winchell 


WMAL, Washington Blue outlet, 
had a stock answer to all inquiries: 
“The rules promulgated in New York 
City control our operations. All ques- 
tions are being referred to New York.” 

Most of the criticisms prescribed by 
the new rules concern Washington 
personalities and this line of com- 
ment has accounted for the popularity 
of some of the programs. 

“They either please you if you enjoy 
the spectacle of stuffed shirts being 
pushed around and deflated; or you 
listen just to get mad,” one observer 
commented. 

Strictly applied—and the regula- 
tions are being strictly applied in 
Washington, Eprror & PuBLISHER’s 
Washington correspondent says — the 
orders bar mentioning anything de- 
rogatory said by a member of Con- 
gress about another congressman or 
a key official, even though the state- 
ment is reported in direct quotes. 

Secretary Knox and other ranking 
officials will appear next week before 
the House Naval Affairs Committee 
when the Committee will delve deeper 
into the story of Winchell the Navy 
officer and Winchell the broadcaster 
and the points at which those capaci- 
ties overlap. 

That has been a sore point with 
many persons since the columnist put 
on a Navy uniform. 


Leonard and the FBI 


CARTOONIST Lank Leonard, who 

draws “Mickey Finn” for McNaucur 
SynpIcaTE, recently had an unusual 
and enlightening experience. The 
continuity of his daily comic showed 
an FBI agent calling his Washington 
headquarters. He asked the operator 
for “Republic 7116.” Several days 
later J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, 
wrote Leonard: 

“I thought you would be interested 
in a few of the experiences en- 
countered on our switchboard the 
other day. Undoubtedly you will re- 
call that one of the FBI agents in 
your comic strip investigating the 





plight of poor old Uncle Phil called 
the FBI number. 

“Beginning at approximately 6 a.m. 
that day, many telephone calls were 
received. Asa matter of fact, at about 
9 o'clock the operators began count- 
ing them, and counted about 50 when 
the calls came in so fast they lost 
count. Some callers hung up when 
they heard the operator announce, 
‘FBI Headquarters. Some others 
asked to speak to ‘Mickey Finn.’ Still 
others inquired, ‘What is going to 
happen tomorrow?’” 

The odd thing about the incident is 
that at the time he was drawing the 
strip, Leonard was unaware of the 
FBI’s telephone number. He selected 
the “Republic” exchange from an ad 
that appeared in a Washington paper. 
The number selected was suggested by 
Leonard’s assistant inasmuch as that is 
his ‘phone number in New York. Both 
cartoonists were amazed to learn that 
through coincidence they had hit upon 
the correct telephone number of the 
FBI in Washington. 


Deny FCC Subsidy 
Offers to Stations 


WaAsHINGTON, Feb. J—No answer has 
been found as yet to the problem of 
sustaining radio stations which are 
in financial difficulty due to reduced 
advertising revenues, and reports that 
direct subsidies are being offered 
operators were denied here. 

A report that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission had sounded 
out at least one station on the sub- 
sidy proposition was denied at FCC 
with the statement that not only does 
Chairman James L. Fly oppose money 
grants because they would afford an 
entering wedge for government oper- 
ation, but also the Commission has no 
funds that could be used for such 
purposes. 

The Office of War Information, like- 
wise, is remaining out of the subsidy 
field. OWI has prepared a program 
series, “Uncle Sam,” which is avail- 
able to local stations to be offered by 
them for paid sponsorship. That pro- 
vides an opportunity for revenue, but 
beyond that the government has not 
gone, according to the radio bureau. 


a 

ODD CARTOON TIE-IN 

An unorthodox tie-in between an 
editorial by A. C. Dunkelberger and 
a cartoon by Cal Alley appeared in 
the Nashville Banner Feb. 3. Alley 
portrayed Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor, and Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, leaning out of 
the cartoon aghast at the editorial in 
the adjacent column and exclaiming: 
“What a horrible thought.” The edi- 
torial dwelling on the Edward J. 
Flynn case, was titled, “Why Not Re- 
confirm the Cabinet Carryovers?” 
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Carriers to Be 
Awarded College 
Scholarships 


Minneapolis Star Journal & 
Tribune Announces Awards 
For Outstanding Boys 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 

The Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune this week announced a col- 
lege scholarship awards plan for out- 
standing carrier salesmen. 

The scholarships, which will be 
given to 10 carrier salesmen each year, 
will pay a full year’s tuition, including 
matriculation and other fees, to the 
University of Minnesota or any other 
accredited northwest university, col- 
lege, trade or business school, with 
the maximum payment of $150 per 
scholarship, according to word from 
Davi Dreman, E & P Minneapolis 
correspondent. 

The scholarships will be awarded to 
carrier salesmen with the most out- 
standing records for scholarship, citi- 
zenship and for route work. Any 
carrier salesman in junior or senior 
high school is eligible for the scholar- 
ship if he has had a Stat Journal and 
Tribune route for at least six months, 
and a C average, or better, in school. 
If the carrier isn’t a senior in high 
school when he receives the scholar- 
ship award, it will be kept for him 
until he finishes high school. 

Should Attract Great Interest 


The Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune has been interested in estab- 
lishing a university scholarship plan 
for some time, Joyce Swan, business 
manager, explained. At a time when 
events tend to turn the thinking of 
boys away from university or college 
training, the Star Journal and Tribune 
believes a scholarship plan for deserv- 
ing carrier salesmen will be helpful in 
maintaining and increasing the in- 
terest of northwest boys in higher 
education. 

A valuable feature of the plan is 
that the awards are flexible and can 
be used for business school or trade 
school as well as for college and uni- 
versity, thus fitting in more closely 
with the interests and plans of the 
individual carrier. 

The plan evolved after being dis- 
cussed in advance with a number of 
public school and university people in 
the Northwest. A special announce- 
ment to school superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers preceded a full-page 
advertisement publicly announcing the 
scholarship awards. 

W. C. Correy, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, made this state- 
ment about the awards: 

“I can easily imagine how proud 
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any boy would be if he were to win a 
scholarship as a carrier salesman for 
the Minneapolis Star Journal and 
Tribune. ... It has always been diffi- 
cult for young men, dependent wholly 
upon their own earning power, to get 
a college or university education. ... 

“Such young men profit greatly if at 
the beginning of their college or uni- 
versity training they can have a mod- 
est sum to help them get started. At 
that time they have to deal with many 
new problems and situations, and 
hence should not be expected to divide 
their attention between studies and 
the earning of money. After the fresh- 
man year they are much better pre- 
pared to earn while they study. I am 
confident that your scholarships in- 
vested in carefully selected boys will 
do much to encourage high achieve- 
ment among them. It is an invest- 
ment much more significant than the 
dollars involved.” 


Chicago Boxscore 
BASED on their first month’s opera- 
tion at increased circulation prices, 
Chicago newspapers came through 
with what might be considered a 
“normal loss” under such circum- 
stances. The Chicago Tribune and 
Chicago Sun went from two to three 
cents a copy on the newsstands, with 
a corresponding increase in home de- 
livery rates. The Chicago Daily News 
and Chicago Herald-American raised 
from three to four cents on the stands. 
The News increased its home delivery 
rate accordingly, but the Herald- 
American, operating its own home 
delivery system, remained at 25 cents 
a week for the daily paper. The Chi- 
cago Times, having increased its news- 
stand price from two to three cents 
last March, maintained its stand and 
home delivery rates. 

According to figures announced by 
the five Chicago papers, their daily 
circulations fluctuated last month, in 
comparison with December, 1942, as 


follows: 

Paper Jan. ’43 Dec.’ 42 Gain or Loss 
Tribune in excess 

OT sssteennen 955,000 975,000 20,000 (L) 
Sun approx. ... 285,000 301,000 16,000 (L) 
cased acack 423,600 438,690 15,090 (L) 


HMerald-Americ’n 47 484,000 11,000 (L) 
Times ‘ 396,829 387,092 9,737 (G) 

Chicago circulators point out that 
January was an exceptionally “soft 
month” as far as big news stories were 
concerned and that circulations gen- 
erally were off last month as com- 
pared with January a year ago. It 
would seem that people are not buy- 
ing two or three papers, as in the past, 
but are confining their newspaper 
reading to one or two papers. 

Effective Jan. 31, the Chicago Sun- 
day Sun raised its retail price from 
10 to 12 cents in the country territory 
outside of Chicago and suburbs, and 
placed such papers on a non-return- 
able basis. 
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Master of Ship 


CAPTAIN CHARLES J. CONNORS, 

formerly operator of a circulation 
department truck for the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, is now 
a captain in the 
Merchant Ma- 
rine. Captain 
Connors is mas- 
ter of a Liberty 
ship operated by 
the Agwi Lines. 
He returned to 
an east coast port 
recently after 
completing a six 
month long, 30,- 
000-mile voyage. 

Captain Con- 
nors was a lieu- 
tenant j.g., in the U. S. Navy in World 
War I. 


RAISES RATES 


Advances in circulation rates have 
been made by three daily newspaper 
publishing entities in New Brunswick, 
following the example of the New 
Brunswick Publishing Company, St. 
John, the Telegraph-Journal (morn- 
ing), and Times-Globe (afternoon) 
going from three to four cents each. 
The Moncton (N. B.) Transcript and 
the Moncton Times raised the price 
per copy from three to four cents. 
The Fredericton (N. B.) Gleaner, has 
boosted the price from two to three 
cents. The Gainesville (Fla.) Daily 
Sun has announced a five cent in- 


C. J. Connors 


of my work. 


The Los Angeles Times 
The Brooklyn Eagle 








DOES THIS 
PROBLEM 
BOTHER YOU? 


“How can I have at least as 
much advertising space to sell 
in 1943 as I had in 1942 and still 
reduce my editorial and news 
space sufficient to meet the 
present and future cuts in news- 
print without sacrificing any 
reader good-will.” 


This is the character of prob- 
lem that falls within the scope 


“Design controls production cost 
as well as consumer acceptance” 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Designer of Outstanding Newspapers 
Among which are 


The Worcester Telegram The Jersey Journal 
The Portland, Ore., Journal The Bridgeport Herald 
The Jamestown, N. Y., Post-Journal 


ADDRESS: 200 CABRINI BOULEVARD, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


crease in its circulation rate, raising 
the weekly cost to 20 cents. 

The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patrig; 
has announced an increase in carrier. 
delivered rates from 20 cents a week 
to 25 cents a week, the daily rate from 
three cents to four cents, and the 
Sunday paper from five cents to six 
cents. 

The Bowling Green (O.) Daily Sen. 
tinel-Tribune increased its mail sub- 
scription rates Feb. 1 for eight coun. 
ties. The cost a year is $4 instead of 
the former $3. 

The Okemah (Okla.) Daily Leader 
has increased its subscription price to 
15 cents a week from 10 cents. 

The Blackwell (Okla.) Journal. 
Tribune has advanced its weekly sub. 
scription rate from 15 to 20 cents 
per week. 

The Binghamton (N. Y.) Press an- 
nounced Jan. 28 that it is increasing 
carrier delivered price from 20¢ to 
24c per week as of Feb. 1, and the 
Binghamton Sun carried the an- 
nouncement the following day. 

The Endicott (N. Y.) Bulletin also 
announced that it is increasing from 
18c to 22c per week, carrier delivered, 
as of Feb. 1. 

The Bradford (Pa.) Era and Star 
Record announced Feb. 1 an increase 
to four cents per copy. 

The Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent 
and Telegram have increased the price 
of the single copy from four to five 
cents. 


The Chicago Sun 
The Atlanta Journal 
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FOR FEBRUARY 


“POST-WAR” 











Ambridge Citizen (E) 

Beaver Falls News-Tribune (E) 
Chambersburg Public Opinion (E) 
Chester Times (E) 

Clearfield Progress (E) 
Connellsville Courier (E) 

Hazleton Plain Speaker (E) 
Hazleton Standard-Sentinel (M) 
Jeannette News-Dispatch (E) 
Johnstown Tribune-Democrat (M&E) 
Lansdale-North Penn Reporter (E) 
Meadville Tribune-Republican (M&E) 
New Castle News (E) 

Shamokin News-Dispatch (E) 
Towanda Review (M) 

Warren Times-Mirror (E) 


Washington Observer Reporter 
(M&E) 


Waynesboro Record-Herald (E) 
Williamsport Gazette-Bulletin (M) 
Williamsport Sun (E) 

York Dispatch (E) 


1 3, 


1943 


THE COOPERATING NEWSPAPERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 








...Starts when? 





MANY PEOPLE, when you start talking “Post-War,” just kind of wave you away - 


as though you were a crystal-gazer and talking of things for a nebulous future. 
Others seem to look upon the war period and post-war as two separate and dis- 
tinct “packages” . . . and go on the theory that after the one is all wrapped 


up and done with, the other will start. 


The most sensible thought we've found to pass along to people in either group 
is that we may never be able to find that certain point where war marketing 
ends and post-war marketing begins. For, as the production demand of war 
goods slowly dips off, restrictions will be lifted gradually, civilian lines will 
start to pick up, and “Presto!” we'l! be in the middle of tomorrow’s market. 


That’s taking a lot of words to say that we're all of us really in the post-war 
market now and we better not let any grass grow under our feet. And that 
means national advertisers and their agencies can well afford careful and con- 
scientious research and testing right now, TODAY .. . to arrive at sound mer- 
chandising formulas for the tough, competitive days ahead. 


More specific- 


ally, we recommend ... 


Select a test market or a number of test markets. In them work out 
a formula of newspaper advertising, of displays, of sampling, etc., 
that will work for you. Test your formula in enough other and varied 
markets to confirm it. Then—let that post-war parade begin! 


The Cooperating Newspapers of Pennsylvania understand these things. They 
can help you now. Why don’t you discuss this vital subject with one of their 


representatives as soon as possible? 


Five Rules for using Newspapers 


To survive now and be to increase Net Profits _ 


. ready to go forward 1, Use Them Regularly 
after Victory oo 2. Use Newspaper-type Copy 
GET BACK TO 3. Merchandise the Advertising — 
FUNDAMENTALS! 4, Use Newspapers’ Stoffs 
. 5. 


Use All the Newspapers 
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Arthur Dodge 
Writes Book on 


Capital Newsmen 


Newspaperman Since 1887 
Chronicles Journalistic 
History of Washington 


Wasuincton, Feb. 8—Arthur J. 
Dodge, whose active newspaper career 
as a Washington correspondent goes 
back to 1887, has put into 40 printed 
pages, without seeming to crowd, a 
complete history of Capital newspa- 
pers, the men who wrote for them, 
journalistic clubs, and a resume of the 
most important news since 1800. 

The events of the past nearly six 
decades are chronicled largely out of 
the memory and personal papers of 
the author, and the story of press 
clubs comes principally from his own 
experience, for he was the second 
president of the now 35-year-old Na- 
tional Press Club. 

* Suggested by FDR 

It cannot be said that Mr. Dodge 
fulfilled a Presidential commission 
when he wrote “A Short Story of 
Newspapers, Newspapermen and 
Newspapermen’s Clubs in the Life of 
the National Capital,” but the book 
actually is responsive to a frequently 
made suggestion of President Roose- 
velt that such a story should be writ- 
ten, and by one who has worked 
through the rapidly changing period 
of the past half century of journalism. 

The beginning of Washington as a 
newswriting center is described by Mr. 
Dodge in a single sentence: “When the 
federal government gathered together 
its ‘lares and penates’ to move from 
the City of Philadelphia to the pro- 
posed site of the new Federal City, 
amid a forest, on the banks of the 
Potomac River, a newspaper and its 
working force of editors, printers and 
printing plant all joined in the move, 
and took up an abode in the new 
National Capital.” 

Until the outbreak of the Civil War, 
few newspaper had Washington Bu- 
reaus and those were mostly publica- 
tions in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore; and, going back 
still, farther, only two newspaper writ- 
ers covered the first sessions of Con- 
gress, in 1789. 

In the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, newspapers came into existence 
and remained here, in most cases, 
only during the active political careers 
of the men who owned them and used 
their columns to promote their own 
political fortunes, Mr. Dodge wrote. 
Recorded exceptions to that rule were 
the Washington Star, established in 
1852, and the Washington Post, 
founded in 1877. 

Cites Gobright of AP 

L. A. Gobright of Associated Press, 
who died in 1881 after 40 years as a 
Washington correspondent, appears to 
have impressed the author as having 
had about the most interesting jour- 
nalistic career of the century and one- 
half covered in the book. “Among his 
works,” Mr. Dodge records, “was the 
reporting of the assassination of Pres- 
ident Lincoln. Gobright wrote news 
out of Washington regarding the prog- 
ress of the Civil War, the attempted 
impeachment of Andrew Johnson and 
through part of the first administra- 
tion of U. S. Grant. During the long 
span of his service he wrote regarding 
the attempted assassination of Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson, and he re- 
corded the death of John Marshall, 
Chief Justice of the United States in 
1835.” 

Running back through history, Mr. 


Dodge cites as outstanding news 
events, the following, among others: 
the death of Alexander Hamilton in a 
duel with Aaron Burr; the Louisiana 
Purchase, during President Jefferson’s 
term; the burning of the Capitol and 
White House, in the War of 1812; the 
promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine; 
President Jackson’s war on banks and 
the appearance of “red dog” currency; 
the attempted assassination of Jackson 
at a White House reception; the “Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler Too,” campaign 
which resulted in election of William 
Henry Harrison, whose exhausting 
campaign cut short his life and made 
Tyler president; James K. Polk and 
the Mexican War, which spirited dis- 
cussion of the slavery question; Lin- 
coln and the Civil War; Andrew John- 
son and Reconstruction; the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield; Grover 
Cleveland’s election to a second term 
after a four years’ absence from the 
White House; the assassination of 
President McKinley and the rise of 
“TR’—the first Roosevelt; the de- 
thronement of Joe Cannon as parlia- 
mentary czar of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Woodrow Wilson and the 
World War; the “third term,” the 
“court packing fight” and the out- 
break of war in the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
s 
. ¥ . 

Francis O'Neill Gets 
$784 Severance Pay 

A jury at Suffolk County Court- 
house, Boston, Mass., before Judge 
Greenhalge of the Massachusetts Su- 
perior Court, after an hour’s deliber- 
ation, returned a verdict for $784.84 
in favor of Francis P. O’Neill, widely- 
known Boston newspaperman and 
Radio Police News Commentator. The 
verdict was announced Feb. 2 after 
the case had been heard for two days. 
The suit was against the New England 
Publishing Company, owners of the 
Boston Evening American, Hearst 
publication, with whom the plaintiff 
O’Neill was employed for 17 years 
as a Staff reporter and night police 
headquarters reporter. 

O’Neill claimed he was fired in 
1937, after 17 years’ employment, 
for an unjust cause, and was 
entitled to three months’ sever- 
ance pay under the newspaper guild 
contract. The award represented 
three months’ pay plus interest. 

There were only two witnesses 
heard in the case. 

Originally, O’Neil asked for $3,000 
from the New England Publishing 
Company for 26 weeks severance pay, 
but it was changed to three months 
pay when it was determined that the 
guild granted but three months sev- 
erance pay at the time he allegedly 
was fired. 


Sponsor Donation 
Of Fighter Plane 


The fighter plane “City of Hart- 
ford,” a Republic Thunderbolt (P-47), 
joined the Army Air Forces Feb. 7 
after dedication and presentation ex- 
ercises on Brainard Field, Hartford’s 
Municipal Airport. Largely through 
promotional effort of the Hartford 
Times nearly 50,000 persons contrib- 
uted sums averaging about $1 each 
and there was sent to the Treasurer 
of the United States a check for $50,- 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


281.75. Francis S. Murphy, general 
manager of the Times served as trea- 
surer of the Greater Hartford Fighter 
Plane Committee. 

Brig. Gen. William E. Farthing, a 
hero of the Pearl Harbor fight and 
now commanding the New York Air 
Service Port Area Command, Newark 
Airport, Newark, N. J., came to Hart- 
ford to represent Robert A. Lovett, 
assistant Secretary of War for Air, in 
accepting the gift by the citzens of 
Greater Hartford. 

The plane was christened with oxy- 
gen by Mrs. Gordon H. Sterling, 
mother of a pursuit pilot who lost his 
life in the Pearl Harbor fight. 


Phila. Inquirer 
Expands Library 


Every newspaper library faces the 
problem of finding space for a never 
ceasing flood of clippings, photographs, 
cuts, books, pamphlets and other ma- 
terial. Realizing this the publishers 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer have just 
allotted a new location to their fast 
growing library which now occupies 
a vast room on the North and East 
sides of the fifth floor of the Inquirer 
building. The room is nearly square. 
It has an area of 4,000 sq. ft. with ideal 
light and ventilation. Few newspaper 
libraries possess such commodious and 
attractive quarters. 

The new room contains over 200 
filing-cases for clippings, photographs 
and negatives, a collection of 5,000 
up-to-date reference books, microfilm 
and index files. The staff numbers 12 
and was formerly composed largely 
of young men under 35 many of 
whom, now in the armed forces, have 
been replaced for the duration by 
young women, 

Associated with the Inquirer library 
is the information department staffed 
by four young women. This depart- 
ment conducts a question and answer 
column which appears daily on the 
editorial page. 

The library of the Inquirer was or- 
ganized in 1925 by Paul P. Foster, li- 
brarian and formerly librarian of the 
Boston Herald and Traveler. In the 
course of 17 years it has moved five 
times, each time to larger quarters. 


Z 

DESERET NEWS CHANGE 

Satt Lake Crry, Utah, Feb. 8— 
Deseret News Publishing Company 
announces six new executives have 
been named to serve in the organiza- 
tion, says Mark E. Petersen, general 
manager of the company. The ap- 
pointments now made public, are as 
follows: David A. Robinson, to serve 
as editor and assistant general man- 
ager; Jonathan W. Snow, promotion 
manager; Donald A. S. Priestley, su- 
perintendent of composing depart- 
ment; Wilby M. Durham, circulation 
manager; J. Ralph Whitney, office 
manager, circulation department; John 
Lomax, Jr., city circulation manager; 
Mr. Robinson has been with the 
Deseret News since 1924, when he 
joined the staff as a reporter. For 
some months he has been in charge of 
the editorial page in the absence of 
James W. Lanton, who has been crit- 
ically ill. Mr. Snow comes to the 
Deseret News from the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 





WILMINGTON DAILIES ISSUE NEWSPRINT REPORT 


RESULTS of a newsprint conservation survey it conducted among 60 news- 

papers with the assistance of the National Newspaper Promotion Associa- 
tion were released last week by the News-Journal Newspapers, Wilmington, 
Del., publisher of the Journal-Every Evening and Morning News. The News- 
Journal Newspapers began the mail survey on Jan. 11 under the direction of 
W. Murray Metten, promotion manager. The report, called “An Early Survey 
of the Newsprint Situation,” lists various methods newspapers have adopted 
to comply with the WPB’s Limitation Order L-240. 


Ralph Coghlan Freed 
On “Cannon” Charges 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 8—Missouri’s famous 
case of the cannon on the Capitol’s 
lawn is ended and Ralph Coghlan 
editor of the editorial page of the s; 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and two fellow 
townsmen stand freed of charges of 
conspiracy to commit petit larceny 
growing out of an attempt to remove 
the old war pieces to the nation’s scrap 
heap. 

It took a jury in Circuit Judge Sam 
Blair’s court at Jefferson City, only 3 
minutes Feb. 4 to acquit Coghlan and 
his two co-defendants, Sidney W. 
Stearns and Ross William Riley, tree 
surgeons, of the charges, which were 
placed at the instance of Gov. For. 
rest C. Donnell of Missouri, piqued 
at Coghlan’s editorials, 

The verdict was returned after 
Judge Blair, in overruling a defense 
demurrer, scathingly criticized the 
filing of the criminal action. The 
jury was not present when he spoke, 

“I believe this whole proceeding js 
ridiculous, farcical, and absurd, and 
should have been brought in a Justice 
of a Peace court, if at all,” Judge Blair 
said, 

Coghlan, elated, declared after the 
verdict was read: “As I was saying 
last December, when interrupted by 
the Governor’s silly grand larceny 
charge, I still think that the old can- 
non, symbol of Mr. Donnell’s hair- 
splitting incompetence, belongs on the 
nation’s scrap pile.” 

Coghlan had written an editorial 
criticizing Gov. Donnell for his rigidity 
in adhering to the law by refusing to 
donate the cannon to the scrap pile 
because the State’s title to them could 
not be found. A few days later, 
Stearns and Riley, after talking with 
Coghlan, appeared in Jefferson City 
and were arrested while trying to get 
the cannon removed. Coghlan testi- 
fied at the trial that he had given them 
$50 to finance the expedition. 


Change Censor Rules 
For Dispatches 


WaAsHINGTON, Feb, 8—Press dis- 
patches and other communications 
entering or leaving the United States 
have been placed under censorship 
control paralelling the voluntary code 
adhered to by newspapers. 

Director Byron Price of the Office 
of Censorship conceded it would be 
difficult to keep from the enemy in- 
formation which has been widely 
circulated within the United States. 

Information which news writers 
and editors are expected to keep out 
of copy for domestic publication like- 
wise must be deleted from dispatches 
for foreign transmission. 

On telephone calls outside the 
United States, the patron must give 
the operator his full name, number 
and address of the telephone, his pro- 
posed topic of conversation, and 
full name and address of the person 
called. 


HALTS AIR EDITIONS 


Discontinuance of the Chicago Sun's 
Air Editions heard daily over W. 
was announced this week by Clifton 
M. Utley, editor of the Air Edition. 
One Air Edition heard nightly over 
WMAQ will be continued. The aban- 
donment of WJWC Air Editions was 
made necessary by the decision of the 
radio station to suspend operations. 
The station, Utley said, reached a de- 
cision to suspend because of engineer 
ing difficulties and the fact that equip- 
ment required to overcome su 
difficulties is not available due to war- 
time priorities. Station WJWC, o 
by the Hammond-Calumet Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, announced its deci- 
sion to suspend operations on Jan. 
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THIS IS WAR COMMUNIQUE NO. 23 FROM BUSY NEW ENGLAND 


3 Illustration courtesy of The 
Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. 





Did you say, Busy? 


From the bustling shipyards of the seacoast... alone can consume far more of your product than 
to booming industry through the inland... New perhaps your most optimistic sales forecast ever 
England is working ’round the clock. fancied. And, even if your product is restricted, 


or you’re conyerted to war goods—this is one of 
your “cream” post-war markets to be paging 
right now. 


Employment demands are fantastic. Any workers 
left from slowing down of civilian lines quickly 
evaporate into the fast-moving industrial picture. 
There’s no let-up in the hectic pace. The good newspapers of New England can help 
you accomplish both tasks. Never was their cover- 
age pattern stronger, their reader interest so great. 
Put them to work for you today. 


Income has soared to new highs, topping the 
record for the country as a whole. The nation, 
even healthy, wealthy New England . . . has never 


known anything like it before. Call tna New Ragland uswe 
‘ paper “rep” for the latest facts 
If you have anything to sell today, New England aud fauves. He cas held 0m 





Enay Hw Exglend 


A "NATURAL" FOR NEWSPAPERS 





MAINE Boston Post (S$) Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (E) 
Bangor Daily News (M) gotten ee Saomericen {ME) Salem 7 ( e) 

oston Sunday vertiser (S) Taunton Gazette 
Pll st Any re Brockton Enterprise-Times (E) Weltham News Tribune (E) Hartford Courant (M) 
raha Sentinel “ey” riot (E) Cape ae -Times, Wercester ids wo and Evening Hartford Courant (S) 

yannis azette . 
Manchester Union Leader (M&E) Fall River Herald News (E) Worcester Sunday Telegram (S) —— sjooraet i 
VERMONT Fitchburg Sentinel (E) : 
RHODE ISLAND New Britain Herald \e) 

Barre Times (E) Framingham News (E) Ne ; &S 

H hill G Pawtucket Times (E) w Haven Register (E&S) 
ponaington Benser (E) we one West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Dail New London Om (E) 
Burlington Free Press (M) Hsien Tegesenet i (ue) Times (E) v Norwalk Hour (E 

“phils acca? of Bik ety Westerly § ERS Norwich Bulletin and Record (M&E) 
MASSACH N Bedf dT; esterly Sun ( ) ( 
Boston Shobe (wae ‘s edford Sunday Standard-Times. Woonsocket Call (E) Wie ury Republican & American 


) 
Boston Globe ( New Bedford Standard Times (E CONNECTICUT later Republi &A 
Boston Post in North Adams Transcript (E) © Danbury News-Times (E) be tas ree — 
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J. W. Spear Dies; 
Dean of Arizona 
Newsmen Was 87 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Feb. 9—J. W. Spear, 
87, dean of Arizona newspapermen 
and editor of the Phoenix Republic, 
with which he had been associated for 
nearly 51 years, died yesterday. He 
suffered a heart attack a week after 
he was stricken with influenza Jan. 16. 

During the last decade his assistant, 
Clyde Threkeld, had relieved Mr. 
Spear of more and more duties until 
in recent months he succeeded him 
entirely in direct production of edi- 
torials. Mr. Threkeld has succeeded 
to Mr. Spear’s title. 

Mr. Spear, known to hundreds as 
“Uncle Billy,” wrote all his editorials 
with a pencil, and was one of the few 
editors in the nation in recent years 
who sent most of his copy to the com- 
posing room in long hand. 

Born in Fredericktown, O., Sept. 10, 
1856, he was educated by private tu- 
tors, was a school teacher a short time, 
and, before reaching his majority, 
joined another young man in a store 
business. Later he served as book- 
keeper for a manufacturing concern. 

Newspaperman Since 1890 

He began his newspaper career in 
1890 on the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, 
went to the Pueblo (Colo.) Star in 
1891, and came to Arizona in 1892. 
With the exception of a few months 
with the Tucson (Ariz.) Star and the 
Bisbee (Ariz.) Review, he was asso- 
ciated with the Republic continuously. 

He joined the Republic June 19, 
1892; three years after it was estab- 
lished by T. J. Wolfley, a territorial 
governor, as a “mouthpiece” to pre- 
sent his side in disputes with other 
territorial newspapers. 

Starting as city editor, Mr. Spear 
became editor in 1912 when the news- 
paper was purchased by the late 
Dwight B. Heard. 


Durno, Former INS 


2 * - 
Man, Now in Liberia 

Wasuincton, Feb. 8—As White 
House correspondent for International 
News Service, George Durno had fol- 
lowed President Roosevelt on his nu- 
merous tours, political and otherwise, 
but things were reversed recently— 
the President followed Durno, now a 
captain in the Army, to Liberia. 

The dispatches telling of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s visit to Monrovia, capital of the 
Negro republic, were written by Capt. 
Durno, Presidential Secretary Stephen 
Early revealed when the news was 
given out at the White House. Durno 
is on duty there, and he found him- 
self in familiar role, if unexpectedly. 


VICTORY MAGAZINE 


WasuHincTon, Feb. 8— Victory, the 
pictorial magazine published by OWI 
for distribution beyond the United 
States (except in Latin America) has 
thrown its columns open on the basis 
of $3,000 a page. One edition has been 
released, a second is about ready for 
press, and a third is in preparation. 
The first run was 450,000 copies, but 
this will be stepped up to 540,000 cop- 
ies. Only institutional copy and none 
promoting a specific commodity will 
be accepted. 


ADDS COPY GIRL 


So successful has been the idea of 
having a copy girl on the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar that there 
are two on the job now. The latest 
is Martene Stovall, who joined Clelah 
(Billy) McKenzie. 


HEARING ADJOURNED 


The hearing of further testimony 
was adjourned Feb. 1 until March 1 
by Supreme Court Justice Peter 
Schmuck in the trial of actions by 
publishers of racing papers to restrain 
License Commissioner Paul Moss, of 
New York City, from interfering with 
newsstand sale of their publications. 


Obituary 


CHARLES V. McLEAN, a brother of 

the late William L. McLean, former 
publisher of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, died Feb. 2 in the University 
of Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia. He was 78. Mr. McLean, who 
for more than 30 years was circulation 
manager of the Bulletin, retired from 
active duty several years ago. He is 
survived by his wife, and a brother, 
Robert L. McLean, of Lansdowne, in 
addition to his two nephews, Robert 
and William L. McLean, Jr., respec- 
tively president and vice-president 
of the Bulletin. 

E. A. Tostevin, 78, publisher of the 
Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer since 1909 
and former secretary-treasurer of the 
Racine (Wis.) Daily Journal for most 
of the 22 years he was associated with 
the Journal, died Feb. 2 at Mandan. 

Louis WEITZENKoRN, 49, former New 
York newspaperman and author of 
“Five Star Final,” was found dead in 
the kitchen of his apartment in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 8. Authorities 
said death was accidental; caused by 
burns and suffocation when his clothes 
caught fire while he was making 
coffee. Weitzenkorn worked as a re- 
porter on the New York Times in 
1915, conducted a column of verse in 
the New York Call, was Sunday edi- 
tor of the New York World, and then 
became editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Graphic. 

GerorGE W. HENsEL, Jr., 76, one-time 
columnist for the old Philadelphia 
North American, and later a staff 
member of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
died at his home in Quarryville, Pa., 
Feb. 8. 

Roy F. B. SuHaver, 68, Los Angeles 
Times copy reader; died Feb. 3 of 
pneumonia at Los Angeles. 


Harvey Tuomas, 66, veteran news- 
paper reporter who “scooped” the na- 
tion on Woodrow Wilson’s acceptance 
of the nomination for the Presidency 
the first time, died in Wilson, N. C., 
Jan. 31 of a heart attack. He began 
his career as a country correspondent 
in southern New Jersey for New York 
and New Jersey newspapers and rose 
to the position of editor of a newspa- 
per in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Hamitton T. Wesster, 84, veteran 
Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News country 
circulator, died Feb. 5 in Elgin. Be- 
sides his daughter, he is survived by 
his widow and a son, H. Leslie Web- 
ster, advertising manager of Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Company. 

Miss Mary M. Crow ey, 67, veteran 
Chicago and New York advertising 
woman, died recently in Oak Park, III. 
She was formerly a shareholder in the 
John Budd Company. 

Rosert HENprRIckKs, native of Oregon 
and for many years publisher of the 
Salem Oregon Statesman, died Jan. 19 
in Salem. At 17 he became editor and 
manager of the Roseburg Plaindealer. 
In 1884 he went to Salem, purchased 
an interest in the Statesman, became 
editor and publisher, and remained 
in that capacity for 44 years. He and 
his partner, Carle Abrams, sold the 
paper in 1928. 

FRANK CALDER, 65, president of the 
National Hockey League and veteran 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


sports editor, died in Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital, Feb. 4, following a heart 
attack. He was successively sports 
editor of Montreal Witness and Mon- 
treal Herald, then financial editor of 
the latter paper. He left the Herald 
to represent on the advertising side 
a number of Canadian dailies. 

RANDOLPH BLINN, 67, newspaperman, 
author and lecturer, died at his home 
in Fayson Lakes, N. J., Feb. 4. Be- 
tween 1914-16 he acted as foreign cor- 
respondent for International News 
Service and covered European coun- 
tries for Hearst publications from 
1921-1927. He served on the staff of 
the Washington Times and the Balti- 
more News-Post. He was associate 
director of public relations for the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939-40. 

James A. Crom, owner and publisher 
of the Twin Falls Times from 1920 to 
1923, died at Boise, Idaho, Feb. 3. 

Eimer E. E. McJimsey, 81, former 
Springfield (Mo.) newspaper pub- 
lisher, died there Feb. 8 after a long 
illness. McJimsey began his newspa- 
per career as a part-owner of the 
Maryville (Mo.) Tribune and later 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette. He 
purchased the Springfield Morning 
Republican in 1906 and published it 
until he sold the paper in 1926. 


WHAT OUR 
READERS SAY 


Truth on Paper 
Used in Ireland 








Dec. 28. 
To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 


We notice in your issue of Nov. 14, 
1942, on page 48 in an article by G. 
Ellis Mott entitled “Herbert Stanger 
of Monitor heads N. E. Mechanical 
Chiefs” the following statement: 

“Papers in Ireland and England are 
printed on straw board as rough as 
sandpaper, under mechanical difficul- 
ties which would discourage any pub- 
lisher, Reginald Orcutt, vice-president 
of Mergenthaler Linotype Co., told 
nearly 500 mechanical men attending 
the final session of the conference.” 


Perhaps you would like to inform 
Mr. Orcutt that there is no truth in 
such a statement and we cannot un- 
derstand why it should be made. In 
Northern Ireland and Great Britain 
the newspapers are supplied by the 
Newsprint Company and while the 
paper is inferior to prewar produc- 
tions it is nothing like what the fore- 
going statement would convey, as any 
of the many thousands of U. S. troops 
in these islands will bear out. The 
position in Eire, which is outside the 
Newsprint Company’s operations, was 
different some time ago but even there 
it is being improved. 

R. M. Sayers, 
Managing Editor. 
Belfast (Ireland) Telegraph. 


Compliments E&P 
On Year Book 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: 


The Eprror & PustisHer’s 1943 In- 
ternational Year Book is a fine ex- 
ample of what can be done by an or- 
ganization working in harmonious co- 
ordination and with determination to 
present to the newspaper publishers 
of the world a product so complete and 
so valuable in the conduct and prog- 
ress of newspapers. Please accept the 
very sincere congratulations of the 
South Bend Tribune and myself. 

F. A. MILtEr, 
President and Editor, 
South Bend Tribune. 


Research Study Finds 
Papers Better Read 


The Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune was 
better read when it was examined on 
Nov. 19, 1942, than in Aug., 1940, ac. 
cording to a statement released last 
week by the Advertising Research 
Foundation in reporting No. 55 in the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Read. 
ing. In issuing the statement the 
Foundation warned that, in comparing 
the 1942 readership study with the 
one made in 1940, it should be remem. 
bered that the paper was examined 
shortly after the start of the North 
African invasion, and that situation, 
as well as other variables, should be 
kept in mind. This is the second paper 
to be reexamined by the Foundation, 
Hand-in-hand with these changed 
conditions, the Foundation pointed out, 
has come a change in the tone and 
character of newspaper content and 
newspaper advertising. The greatest 
change has been in the character of 
the news. Both national and local 
advertising have changed. Many ad- 
vertisements have been geared to the 
war effort—to rationing and to short- 
ages. Continuing features and de- 
partments, however, have changed but 
little. 

Most significant, from the advertis- 
er’s point of view, was the report of 
Bethlehem Steel’s full-page advertise- 
ment. This advertisement has set a 
new record for national advertisers, 
stopping an audience of 69% 
of the men and 66% of the 
women. Not only did the ad receive 
top audience rating, but it created 
favorable comment among Johnstown 
readers. The ad used an adaptation 
of the picture-page technique to tell 
what Bethlehem is doing in the war 
effort. While national in character, 
the ad was somewhat localized since 
some of the pictures dealt with the 
Johnstown plant and its employes. 


we 

P. O. TO STUDY COSTS 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 9—The House Ap- 
propriations Committee has recom- 
mended a grant of $166,360 to the Post 
Office Department for the purpose of 
a cost ascertainment study, after hear- 
ing Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker testify that increased rates on 
second-class mail could not be sup- 
ported by factual proofs in the ab- 
sence of such a survey. 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


“SITUATIONS WANTED" 
(Cash with Order) 


| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
FOR PUBLICATION THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 
To calculate the cost of any classified a, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space acceptable for publication is 

three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers 
key their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 

This service is rendered gratuitous in com 
nection with our "Situations Wanted” 
vertisers in lieu of the continuous number 
of calls we receive from newspapers, mage 
zines, publicity, advertising and allied pro 
fessions for men (and women, too}, 
all departments of the craft. Registration 
for listing experience and basic date 
upon receipt of four-time copy and péy 
ment. Change or substitute copy pe 
sible on four-time advertisements. 
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Mechanical Equipment For Sale 
Siena 

Full automatic 50 and 75 HP AC motor 
press drives. Hoe 48 and 82-page press 
with AC motor drive, casting equipment, 
curved router for 22%” length. Pony 
autoplate, chases, etc. Box 491, Boise, 











Idaho. 
Goss 4% deck, two plate wide, 21%” 
Jength, casting equipment, drive. Box 


491, Boise, Idaho. 





linotypes at bargain—two 78's at $1100 
each; one $14 for $1250. Excellent con- 


dition. Electric pots. Have extra gas 
pots if desired. Times, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida. 





Newspapers For Sale 


Western growth and expansion creating val- 
nes for future income. Locate now! Buy 
now for future capital gain! W. H. 
Glover Company, Ventura, Calif. 








NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
appraised. Confidential negotiations. 
L. PARKER LIKELY 


Times Building, New York, N. Y. 





Help Wanted 





A hard-hitting Display Man who can make 
good layouts quickly, and has had mer- 
chandising experience as well as news- 
paper. An excellent opportunity for a 
man looking forward to post-war America 
in one of the best 40,000 population mar- 
kets in the midwest. State age, draft 
status and salary expected. Box 381, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising man or woman who knows mar- 
ket research; can compile, analyze and 
dramatize newspaper statistics for sales 
presentations and promotion pieces. Lay- 
out ability will help for charting and 
graphing and assembling folders for sales- 
men’s use. Located in New York City. 
Give complete information; past experi- 
ences; salary desired. Apply Box 395, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager-Salesman, able to help 
on news. At once! Start $42.50. The 
Hazard Herald, Hazard, Ky. 





Advertising Solicitor, capable of making 
good layouts. $55, advancement if quali- 
fed. Permanent. Times-Journal, Vine- 
land, N. J. 





Afternoon Daily, 5,000 circulation — town 
10,000 — wants City Editor. Permanent. 
$40. Times-Bulletin, Van Wert, Ohio. 





Aggressive Advertising Salesman on second 
paper in Southern city of 50,000. Will 
ave good list of ome accounts. Must 
be able to write diversified copy and make 
presentable layouts. Congenial working 
conditions. Southerner preferred. Box 
878, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager, draft exempt. Even- 
ing News, Port Angeles, Washington. 





Circulation Manager Wanted— a producer 
who knows Southern people! Small town, 
but well established Daily. Chance to 
improve both the newspaper and your 
own standing. Give draft status. Box 
886, Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor and other desk men wanted by 
afternoon Daily in Mid-Western city of 
— Write Box 390, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Classified Telephone Supervisor, eqperionced 
woman, large Eastern Daily. ust pos- 
sess ability to handle personnel and be 
adaptable to new conditions. Excellent 
salary and opportunity. Enclose recent 
snapshot, state age, experience, salary 
s wongand etc. Box 897, Editor & Pub- 

er, 














Country Circulator. New England newspaper. 
Thoroughly competent, experienced. Home 
Delivery and carrier promotion. Must have 
tar. State education, age, experience, 
draft status, and reference. Box 387, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Reporter and desk man, per- 
Manent or ‘‘duration’’ basis. Oppor- 
tunity advancement for qualified candi- 
dates, Immediate opening. Wire or air 
mail, Managing Editor, Lewiston Tribune, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


Free Circulation Weekly is looking for a 
Conscientious man with editorial experi- 
ence who can sell advertising and also 
handle very limited news content. All- 
around experience on small Daily or 
Weekly would be helpful. Salary $40.00. 
!ve hours from New York in a live-wire 
city. Write full details. Box 348, Editor 
& Publisher. 

(ees 











Linotype Operator for small Daily. Must be 
Sober, reliable. $30. The Hazard Herald, 
Hazard, Ky. 


Help Wanted 
(Continued) 


. Situations Wanted 
Advertising 
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Situations Wanted 
Editorial 





Man wanted to take charge of copy and 
layout department up-state New York 
Daily newspaper—one capable of handling 
all types of retail copy quickly, using 
illustrations from the mat services. Must 
also have ability and experience in pro- 
motion work. Salary depends upon ex- 
perience and ability. Reply to Box 380, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLICITY MAN— 

Air transport company has opportunity for 
experienced publicity man. State quali- 
fications, age, draft status, ete. Box 
398, Editor & Publisher. 








The opportunity some salesman on the way 
up has been seeking. Permanent posi- 
tion on Middlewestern Daily, 60,000 cir- 
culation, using advanced sales procedure. 
Requires above average layout ability, 
aggressiveness and hard work. Good salary 
plus liberal bonus. Box 876, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Wanted: Capable small-town newspaper ex- 
ecutive to manage three weeklies, com- 
mercial printing, office supplies in North- 
east Texas. Prefer Southerner. News- 
Herald, Kilgore, Texas. 





Wanted: Combination Pressman-Stereotyper 
for 16-page Duplex Tubular. Times-News, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 


WANTED 


Experienced Managing Editor and Deskman, 
small Daily in Midsouth. Draft exempt. 
Unusual opportunity to progress with 
growing organization. Box 885, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Wanted: Girl to work in advertising depart- 
ment. Must be good on layouts. City of 
12,000 population. State salary asked. 
Jonesboro Evening Sun, Jonesboro, Ark. 


Wanted: Stereotyper and flatbed, Cox- 
Duplex pressman of experience. Small 
city with ideal living conditions. Write 
or wire The Norwich Sun, Norwich, N. Y. 














Situations Wanted 
Administrative 


Advertising Manager, excellent record—six- 


teen years newspaper, diversified adver- 
tising. Get results. Now with retail 
chain. Want permanent connection. Age 


87, 3-A, married. Box 290, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager in market of 175,000 
seeks position with wider opportunities 
in progressive organization. East pre- 
ferred. Box 273, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Managef, recently resigned, af- 
ter an outstanding selling job on medium- 
sized Daily for twelve years. Built line- 
age to first place in State for cities same 
size. Seeks position as advertising man- 
ager medium-sized Daily. Age 37, mar- 
ried, 3-A. Excellent references. Write 
Box 304, Editor & Publisher. 











Classified Manager—Twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Past draft age.. Satisfactory reason 
for making change. Box 332, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Top Salesman, 20 years newspapers, with 
excellent background editorial work and 
commercial art. Exceptional copy. Age 
44, married. Present salary $60. Con- 
sider executive position smaller daily. 
Box 322, Editor & Publisher. 





Twenty-two years’ experience selling syn- 
dicated features, news, advertising and 
radio services over entire U. S. A. and 
parts of Canada. Married with a family. 
Age 42. Free at once. Willing to sell 
on drawing account and commission— 
not salary alone. Best references—known 
all over. Write or wire Edward N. Dol- 
bey, 14 Echo Lane, Larchmont, New York. 








Situations Wanted 
Circulation 


Circulation: Fifteen years’ experience. Ex- 
cellent record; circulation manager on 
medium, small-sized Daily. Age 35, mar- 
ried, three children. Box 866, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager now employed, draft 
exempt, desires change. Twenty years’ 
ful record. Experienced morning, 











Manage and acquire interest in small or me- 
dium Daily by investing part of salary. 
Executive, Display, National and Classi- 
fied experience. Married, 34, two chil- 
dren. College. References. Write Box 
389, Editor & Publisher. 


evening, Sunday— South, Middlewest, 
East and Pacific Coast. Can give intelli- 
gent, economical management. Build loyal, 
aggressive organization. Familiar all dis- 
tribution. Best references. Box 361, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Mr. John Johnson, 
Personnel Bureau, 


New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Johnson: 


District of 
I 
very much I 


with you. 
know, 


feel about it. 





SHELTON HOTEL 


Editor and Publisher, 


As a result of the efforts 
of your Personnel Bureau, 
accepted a place in the Information 
Branch of the New York Ordnance 
the U. 


want you to know how 
appreciate your interest 
in helping me to find suitable em- 
ployment ever since I registered 
Your Bureau is 
and you ought to know, 
how we whom you serve so 


LEXINGTON AVENUE 
487TH TO 497Ta STREETS 
NWEW YORK. 


Jan. 31, 1943 


I have 


Ss. 


Army. 


the best I 
too, 
efficiently 








Able Editorial Cartoonist, COAKLEY, of 
international reputation, now available. 
Desire permanent newspaper connection. 
Unusual recognition given my daily car- 
toons in The Washington Post. Cartoons 
now appearing in OWI ‘‘Victory.’’ Look 
them over and look me up. LeBaron Coak- 
gee Park Road, N.W., Washington, 





Able, personable American newspaper wo- 
man, wide experience reporter, feature 
writer, foreign correspondent, editor wo- 
men’s and cultural departments. Knows 
most war fronts, their languages and 
backgrounds. Finest references former 
editors. Box 400, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorship or Managing Editorship by 
Managing Editor now employed in eity 
125,000. Age 40. Been managing and 
city editor 16 years. Former city editor 
city of 500,000. Never fired or demoted. 
Box 313, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial Assistant—layout, make-up, re- 
write; some experience magazines, house 
organs; young woman, college graduate; 
moderate starting salary. Box 394, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

Editorial assistant. Young woman experi- 
enced in texts, educational matter. Able 
writer. Box 278, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced news, Sunday feature reporter, 
New England Metropolitan papers. Sin- 
gle. Draft exempt. Box 379, Editor & 
Publisher. 














Five years’ experience with weekly news- 
papers, magazines have prepared me fer 
a desk or reportorial job with your news 
agency, newspaper, or literary magazine; 
must be in New York City area. Hard- 
working, college journalism graduate, 
oon deferred. Box 308, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


General assignment, political reporter, 
young woman. Four years’ experience 
medium-sized Daily. Box 811, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Girl Reporter in college news bureau wants 
job on Daily. Journalism graduate. Col- 
lege associate editor. Box 362, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Man, 27, writing ability, desires work on 
newspaper or magazine. Box 383, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

Managing-News Editor—any desk. Draft ex- 
empt. Age 30. Twenty-three years’ ex- 
perience. Aggressive. Metropolitan or 
small city. Box 399, Editor & Publisher. 


Metropolitan morning newspaperman, trained 
as editor at all desks, seeks permanent. 
responsible position on small afternoon 
newspaper. Seventeen years’ experience. 
Married, children. Box 871, Editor & 
Publisher. 


News and Sports Writer, 23, draft exempt 
—four years’ experience—desires posi 
tion with future. Florida preferred. 
Box 342, Editor & Publisher. 

Reporter, 25, desires editorial position on 
Daily or large Weekly. Ex-college editor. 
Experienced: news, features, interviews. 
Intimate knowledge of current affairs— 
domestic and foreign. Graduate of large 
Eastern university. Recently draft de- 
ferred. Box 261, Editor & Publisher. 


























WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


Experienced reporter (13 years in 
Washington) and writer who is not 


content to let government press 
agents do his work; wide contacts; 
knows Washington; covers Con- 


gress; White House; administrative 
agencies; now employed at good sal- 
ary but wants more compatible work 
representing first-class daily; mar- 
ried; family; non-drinker; 40; best 
references. Address, Correspondent, 
Care John ©. Loeser, 1232 National 
Press Bidg., Washington, 





Woman university journalism school gradu- 
ate, with practical experience in news 
writing, editing, advertising and makeup. 
desires position on Daily or magazine 
References. Write Box 393, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Young Woman Reporter, free lance and two 
years’ newspaper’ experience. Inter 
viewed personalities of music, stage and 














sereen. Would like position in New York 
City or vicinity with newspaper, radio 
station, or advertising concern. Box 262, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 

Available March list. Age 45. Seventeen 
years’ pressroom experience, together 
with Foreman experience. Thoroughly 
capable on Web Rotary presses. Desires 


steady position. Modest salary. Reliable 
Excellent health. Box 327, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper Pressman in charge Boise Capi- 
tal News past 12 years until suspension 
wants charge Tubular, Goss or Hoe. What 
have you to offer? George C. Oxford, 
Boise, Idaho. 
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SHOP TALK AT THI 


EVERY COLUMNIST (or whatever 

may be the correct title for folks 
who write regularly scheduled pieces 
under by-lines) now 
and then runs out of 
ideas that lend them- 
selves to facile dis- 
cussion. Some of us 
frankly admit (and 
sometimes not so frankly) that the 
easiest way out of that mental trap is 
to take a swatch of yard goods that 
some other word weaver has turned 
out, twist it into a new drape, add a 
knot or two, and parade it forth as 
our own day’s work. As some wise 
owl once remarked, “books are writ- 


ten from ts 
This columnist therefore welcomes 


the chance to hand a nosegay to Bill 
Cunningham, of the Boston Herald, 
for a yarn that not only goes off the 
beaten path, but represents an orig- 
inal research of a kind that would 
appall most middle-aged manufactur- 
ers of newspaper comment. Cun- 
ningham devoted his piece of Feb. 2 
to the wartime labors of the news- 
paper carrier—and turned out of his 
warm bed at 5 a.m. the other day to 
see at first hand the process by which 
his daily stimulation reaches the Her- 
ald’s readers. He told the story in 
terms which we have never heard in 
the scores of impassioned tales of the 
carriers that have been unfolded at 
circulation managers’ meetings. 

“There’s a new national situation 
in connection with these boys,” his 
column said, “and every paper in the 
country is up against it. It’s that the 
manpower situation is reaching into 
their ranks as well. The older and 
huskier kids are more in demand for 
after-school and week-end jobs, and 
this automatically forces the age limit 
of the carriers downward. 

“And in the case of morning news- 
papers, the new and duration-estab- 
lished War Time has complicated the 
routines of all carriers, of no matter 
what age. That’s because it is too 
doggoned dark in these early hours 
now. Whereas a young gentleman 
used to arise at 5:30, and walk or 
bicycle to his local headquarters, pick 
up his papers and tour his route at 
least in breaking daylight, now he 
arises in Stygian blackness and stays 
in it until his important and some- 
times complicated job is done.” 

The boy who took Bill around his 
route of 75 stops demonstrated that 
there was a lot more to the job than 
chucking a paper on the front porch. 
Cunningham saw things that the cir- 
culation manager takes for granted 
from his own experiences, things 
which the man who picks up his 
paper before breakfast never even 
considers. For instance, says Bill: 

“If you want to get an idea, just 
visualize the houses in your neighbor- 
hood. Are some well back from the 
street? Are some on high terraces 
with a lot of steps leading up to the 
front door? Do some have verandahs 
and others not? Do some have gates? 
Would some, in warmer weather, 
have husky dogs that might not 
understand? ... 

“It’s the dark that makes it really 
tough. That’s especially true in the 
case of new subscribers in these times. 
House numbers are hard to see. 
Sometimes there aren’t any. Some- 
times, there isn’t even any name on 
the street. It’s a flashlight job, and 
there’s nobody to ask at that time in 
the morning. If you order a new 
paper and don’t get it, don’t be too 
quick with that complaint. Hang a 


Reporter 
Covers A.M. 
Carrier Route 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


sign out for the kid or get some house 
numbers that he can see. And don’t 
forget that these are dim-out times 
and street lights are off in many 
communities. 

“Your greatest contribution, how- 
ever, can be made by seeing that he 
gets his money the first time he calls. 
He’s the collecting agent for the com- 
pany and he can’t settle up his ac- 
counts until all his customers are 
duly accounted for. If he has to keep 
coming back because you haven’t the 
change, aren’t home, or for whatever 
reason, you're tying him up and mak- 
ing his job harder. Keep the change 
in a pot for him. Tell him where he 
can find it, under the mat, or some- 
where, if you’re not going to be home 
on his collection day. Don’t make him 
make extra trips. Bicycle tires aren’t 
as easy to get as they once were, and 
shoe leather worn out in these times 
unnecessarily is war waste. And 
that’s not to mention the wear and 
tear on the kid.” 

Newspapers can’t have any better 
channel of public relations than this 
kind of first-hand, honest reporting 
of their services to their readers, 
making the reader an intimate and 
essential part of the newspaper struc- 
ture. There is far too little of it. 
Much of what has been done has been 
in terms of business office thinking, 
expressed in business office lan- 
guage—which pretty often leaves the 
reader (if any) completely unim- 
pressed. A good reporter seeing other 
parts of the newspaper establishment 
than the city room for the first time 
will pick out features of the opera- 
tion that are merely blank spots to 
the men who perform them every 
day. If, like Cunningham, he can 
write what he sees in the language, 
not of the newspaper executive, but 
of the thousands of readers, there will 
be a lot better understanding of what 
the daily service of newspapers means 
to this country’s people. 

** * 


SPEAKING OF MANPOWER, the 
new 48-hour week manpower order 
is going to have at least temporarily 
bad effects upon the 


Facing budgets of newspa- 
° pers in every af- 
of fected area. Broadly 


judged, newspapers 
do not benefit ap- 
preciably from war contracts under 
execution in their communities. Many 
have gained circulation under such 
circumstances, but it is not often that 
additional circulation income adds to 
the organization’s net. Under the low 
copy prices still prevailing in many 
busy war-product towns, added cir- 
culation is a liability, rather than an 
asset, since it cannot attract a propor- 
tionate increase in advertising income 
under present conditions, 

Interpretations of the Feb. 9 order, 
however, indicate that all enterprises 
in the designated communities will go 
on the 48-hour week, whether or not 
they are producing goods for war. 
It is not altogether clear how this 
interpretation will affect arrange- 
ments governed by existing contracts 
with labor unions, but it appears cer- 
tain that time-and-a-half will have 
to be paid to all employes for more 
than 40 hours’ work. That is a 30% 
increase in payrolls, as we figure it, 
and the final total may be consider- 
ably more. 

If an increase of that proportions 
were to stand for the rest of the war, 
mortality among newspapers would 
surpass the direst predictions that 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER F 





TY 


have been made for the future of 
daily journalism. No newspaper in 
the country can keep its books in 
black ink if it has to shoulder a hori- 
zontal increase of 30% in payroll, at 
a time when advertising revenues, the 
main source of income, are shrinking 
rather than expanding. Scores of 
newspapers would simply have to 
suspend publication. 

Probably the picture is not that 
dark. The whole newspaper busi- 
ness has already lost about 25,000 
people, either to the’ armed services, 
to civilian duty with the government 
or to war-product plants. Some of 
these vacancies have been filled. 
Many have not. The outlook is that 
more and more people will be called 
from newspaper departments manned 
by employes within Selective Service 
age limits for military duty. That 
process may be slow, because the top 
Selective Service officials have re- 
garded newspapers as essential to 
victory and they have specifically de- 
ferred several classes of employes 
from immediate call. Eventually, 


however, the number of deferred em- 
ployes will be more and more strictly 
limited. 

The only answer to that is more 
work, meaning longer hours, for those 
who are not called. Men (or women) 
now doing one specialized task will 
have to double up, covering the posts 
of their former colleagues. Execu- 
tives whose duties have been largely 
supervisory will have to take off their 
coats and take on a share of the 
daily routine. Managing editors will 
be reading copy as well as bossing the 
day’s work. Advertising managers 
will be covering a solicitor’s route 
in the moment when they are not 
covering office details. The duties of 
publisher, business manager, adver- 
tising director and circulation man- 
ager will have to be telescoped in 
many offices. We believe all that 
would have had to come regardless 
of the order that 48 hours be the 
1ormal work week. 

The big city papers in regions desig- 
nated for 48-hour operation will find 
some way within their own resources 
to combat the shortage of employes 
and also the increased payrolls. The 
small city paper has no such internal 
resources, and those that it has are 
constantly subject to the competition 
of both war industries and big city 
newspapers. The only recourse of 
the small city publisher is to make 
the permanence of his newspaper not 
his personal problem but that of the 
whole community. He will have to 
get the aid of the young people below 
draft age and of community leaders 
who are not subject to either mili- 
tary or factory draft. He may have 
to learn how to run a composing ma- 
chine, to set his own headlines, maybe 
even to run his own press, but what- 

















ever he does, he'll be working har 
than he ever has had to in the — 


25 years. 
’. * * 


NOT OFTEN in recent years have 
American audiences had the chance 


to look at the possible postwar world 
through the ideas of 


Advice a man who has lived 
From a Former ®"4 earned his living 
@csmen as a citizen of one of 


our present enemies, 
That opportunity was 
given last week to the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia, in an address 
on “The Coming Battle of Human 
Minds,” by Dr. Eric W. Stoetzner, 
who from 1930 to 1938 was advertising 
director, business manager, and mem. 
ber of the board of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, once one of the world’s great 
newspapers. Among his concluding 
remarks were: 

“After the last World War, a dis. 
illusioned Germany was not only 
eager to hearken to Wilson’s word and 
even to his orders, but just as will- 
ingly the Germans were ready to ap- 
preciate everything American and 
acknowledge the superiority of every 
American product. The possession of 
American goods was the dream of an 
impoverished Europe. The delusion 
about the superior ‘master folk’ dis- 
appeared for a long time. 

“History has repeated itself during 
this war to an astonishing degree. 
The experiences of the first World 
War are being repeated, only on a 
much larger scale. It is to be ex- 
pected that the disillusionment of 
Europe, and especially of Germany, 
will be deeper and even more sig- 
nificant than last time. 

“With the defeat of Hitlerism, the 
Nazi spell will disappear, will vanish 
into thin air. The idea of German 
superiority will crack and fall, and in 
its place there will be a tremendous 
faith in everything American. 

“There, then, is the challenge—and 
at that time will be the opportunity 
for American advertising to perform 
its great mission of helping to re- 
educate the European masses. Let us 
time our actions and our preparations 
accordingly. The soil of a willing 
Europe will be ready for the Ameri- 
can plough. The study of succesful 
foreign approach will be the study of 
the advertiser of tomorrow. 

“Newspapers, publicists, magazines, 
American advertisers, they now have 
their great opportunity and their ob- 
ligation to keep the conscience of this 
nation awake for its assignment.” 


s 
CORRECTION 

A reference in “Shop Talk at Thir- 
ty” for Feb. 6 to exemption of soldier 
subscriptions from the print pape! 
tonnage reduction implied that this 
exemption extended to all newspapels. 
It should have been made clear that 
only newspapers using 25 tons or les 
per quarter are authorized to deduc! 
from the tonnage of print paper 
in any calendar quarter after Jan. |, 
the amount of print paper represen 
by copies of newspapers furnished to 
the armed forces. 
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In the most comprehensive newspapet 
survey ever attempted in this country, 
Answers to Questions, by Frederic J. 
Haskin, of Washington, was first in } 
seven papers, secon 
one, fourth in one, and fifth in one. f 
This is high going in any ay It j 
is a national habit to Ask Haskin. ] 
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in one, third in 


The Syracuse Post-Standard (72,717 M) 
has renewed for this service. 
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C LINOTYPE _) 
| BUY BONDS 


regularly for 
VICTORY! 








Let Us 


Send You 


| ; = f r reducing news 
£ pate pro mpted py the necessity *© practices. This 
A i 


lied to composing TON 


NATURALLY, we are concerned with composing-room condi- 
tions. In times like these, when newspaper publishers are seeking 
every practical relief from economic encirclement, we like to share 
suggestions which can prove of value in the present effort to save 
newsprint tonnage. We offer neither a panacea nor’ untried 
methods or practices—every one of the items is in every day use 
in successful newspapers. Nor is the list complete. But you may 


find some suggestion which will be helpful. 
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Booklet — 





LINOTYPE, 

You may send us the booklet How Many 
Sacred Cows Are You Feeding? 

We would like to use the Check List of Sug- 
gestions for various ways of saving newsprint 


tonnage in the composing-room. 
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Set in Linotype Caledonia and Bodoni Italic 





THE “CLEVELAND 


planned advertising sells more WAR 


Last April “E” War Bond sales in Cleveland and its 
county dnoned below 5 million dollars per month. Some- 
thing had to be done; Treasury officials called on leading 
citizens for help. They got it in the form of a Greater 
Cleveland War Savings Committee with a plan. 


The plan was simple: call in the experts and really put 
advertising to work. Agency men gave liberally of their 
time to the preparation of a well rounded campaign. 
Media salesmen theirs to the selling of the plan to busi- 
ness and industry. Media and committees gave up all 
other solicitation of War Bond advertising for the pe- 
riod. 462 patriotic and public spirited firms responded 
with pledges of financial support on a definite per em- 
ployee per month basis. Their names are subscribed 
on a gigantic “HONOR ROLL” on Cleveland’s public 


square. 


With all the money in sight, the advertising started on 
July lst, and ran thru the year. All three Cleveland 
daily newspapers carried six column copy twice every 
week. All four radio stations carried programs. 100 
billboards were used. 800 street car cards. Results 
started immediately. July “E” War Bond sales climbed 
to over 8 million dollars. In December they skyrocketed 
to 1344 million . . . beating the Treasury quota by the 
widest big city margin in the nation. 


Cleveland is proud to have shown the way thru its 
“Cleveland Plan.” There, the plan has had advantages 
. as hard-working a pair of co-chairmen as we’ve ever 
seen ... business and industrial leaders accustomed to 
co-operative effort . .. three influential newspapers. 
Under similar conditions it should work elsewhere. 


PLAN” PROVES 
BONDS 


Cleveland War Bond Sales 
Under the "Cleveland Plan" 


In December, Cleveland and its county, 
bought 158.8% of its War Bond quota. 
The nation 111.6%. 

7 


Cleveland, and its county, with 1.3% of 
the nation’s people, is buying 1.8% of its 
War Bonds. 

s 


Cleveland oversubscribed its Victory Fund 
quota by nearly 40 million dollars . . . 23%. 


In the six months the plan has been used, 
Cleveland’s “E” War Bond sales are up 


359° over the previous six months. 
& 


Cleveland leads Ohio, and Ohio leads all 
the rest of the “war arsenal” states, in 
excess of War Bond sales over quota for 
the last half of 1942. 
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